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SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


BY REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
TWENTyY-First SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
How to Get Marriep. DuTIES oF THE MARRIED 


Last Sunday I spoke to you on vocation to the marriage state, 
how to find out whether one is called to it, and whom one should 
choose or should not choose as one’s partner in life, and why 
many marriages prove unhappy. Moreover, I made some instructive 
remarks about company-keeping. Let us now see what must be 
done to be married according to the laws of God and of His 
Church. 

The couple to be married should, before making the final ar- 
rangements, call on the pastor of the future bride, in order to 
learn all they have to do to be properly married. This should be 
done about a month in advance of the proposed date of marriage, 
so that the proper day and hour may be chosen, and that the banns 
of the marriage may previously be published on three Sundays in 
the parish churches of bride and of bridegroom. The object of 
this is to render the engagement more solemn, and to discover 
whether there exists any hidden impediment to the proposed mar- 
riage. All who know of such impediment are bidden under pain of 
sin to disclose it in time. The neglect of publishing banns has, 
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not a few times, been the source of unlawful, invalid and scandalous 
marriages. 

Marriage, being a Sacrament of the living, must be received in 
the state of grace. It would be a horrible sacrilege to receive it 
in the state of sin. It is advisable even to make a general confession 
a few weeks before marriage. The married life is full of trials 
and responsibilities. It is, then, necessary to be as pure and free 
from sin as possible when receiving the Sacrament, so as to reap 
therefrom all its powerful graces. Do not follow the examples of 
worldlings who spare no pains, no expense to adorn their bodies, 
but entirely neglect their immortal souls. What a shame for Chris- 
tians to lavish large sums to deck their corruptible bodies, while 
their souls are unclean with sin! 

The marriage should take place in the morning, at the Nuptial 
Mass. The Church in her liturgy recognizes no other manner of 
celebrating the marriage of her children. To get married in the 
afternoon, or at night, is an intolerable abuse. On these occasions 
the Church, the house of God, has the appearance of a place of 
amusement and sight-seeing for a noisy, ill-behaved crowd. No 
one then thinks of offering a prayer to God for the young couple, 
who are themselves too distracted to pray and invite God’s blessing, 
which they so greatly need. 

Those to be married should choose as groomsmen and bridesmaids 
only such persons as will receive Holy Communion with them during 
the Nuptial Mass, and should invite to the church only those who 
will pray for them. The marriage ceremony takes place before the 
Nuptial Mass. (Read it from the Ritual.) During the Mass, the 
priest will offer appropriate prayers for the newly married, they will 
be twice summoned to the altar to receive a special blessing on their 
union. They will receive ia Holy Communion Jesus Himself, who 
will sanctify and cement their union with His precious Blood. 
During the wedding feast, all excess, all unbecoming speech and 
behavior should be avoided, and the admonition of St. Paul should 
be heeded: “Rejoice in the Lord always: again I say, rejoice” 
(Phil. iv, 4). Those who have properly prepared themselves for 
their marriage by a pure life and obeyed the laws of the Church, 
shall have God’s blessing on themselves and their children. 

DutTIEs OF THE MarrieD.—Husband and wife should live and 
work together in harmony; they should be industrious, live eco- 
nomically within their means. They belong to each other and 
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must be faithful to their marriage vows, in thought, word and 
deed. They should share in each other’s joys and sorrows, for 
crosses are found in every condition in life. Wherefore, they must 
bear them patiently, and practise mutual forbearance with each 
other’s failings. Above all they should give each other a good ex- 
ample and help each other in the work of their salvation. They ought 
to perform their religious duties together, such as saying their night 
prayers, hearing Mass on Sundays and Holydays, going to Confes- 
sion and Holy Communion. 

The husband is bound to support his wife and children. After 
his work or his business hours, his place is at home with his family. 
The wife should show her husband an obedient and patient love 
and care for his wants at home. 

Parents are obliged to provide for the corporal wants (not luxu- 
ries) of their children, to teach them how to pray, to send them 
to none but a Catholic school (where there is one), to watch over 
them lest they fall into sin, contract bad habits, or go into bad 
company; to see that they perform their religious duties. They 
are bound to correct and even punish their children when they do 
wrong, to encourage them in doing right, to give them good example ; 
in a word, to do all they can to help their children to save their 
souls, and to prepare them to follow their vocation, to earn their 
own living. Wherefore, they should not bring them up in idleness. 
Finally, they should help them, as far as they can, to embrace the 
state of life to which God calls them. Thus shall the parents be 
blessed by God in themselves and in their children both in time 
and in eternity. 





TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
BLESSINGS. SACRAMENTALS 


Last Sunday you learned what persons about to be married must 
do, and also their principal duties after marriage. To-day I will 
give you a few explanations on the blessings on the Church and 
on sacramentals. 

When ordained the priest received the power to bless, for when 
anointing and consecrating his hands, the bishop said: “Whatever 
these hands bless, shall be blessed.” The priest, blessing in the name 
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of the Church, represents our Saviour, and his blessing is ratified 
by Jesus Himself. Near the end of every Mass, except Masses said 
with black vestments, the priest imparts his blessing to all present. 
The most holy and powerful of blessings is the benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament; for then Jesus Himself in the hands of the 
priest imparts the blessing. There is a special blessing for little 
children and for the sick. The blessing of St. Blaise is given on 
February 3rd, with two lighted candles crossed, against diseases of 
the throat. There are also special blessings for houses, for foods, 
etc. Whenever we go to a bishop, it is customary to kneel on one 
knee, ask his blessing and kiss his ring. (The Pope’s blessing Urbi 
et Orbt.) 

The priest is empowered to bless persons and whatever they use. 
The blessing he imparts to articles to be used in the service of God, 
such as rosaries, crucifixes, scapulars, pious pictures, holy water, 
medals, palms on Palm Sunday, is not transitory, but permanent, 
and it is not lawful to put such things, which remain blessed, to a 
profane use. When these things are no longer fit for use, they 
should be burned. It belongs to a bishop to consecrate churches, 
altars, chalices, cemeteries, church bells. Consecration is a higher 
kind of blessing reserved to bishops. Even a priest specially em- 
powered may dedicate a new church, for it is a simpler blessing. 
Certain things may be blessed at any time, such as holy water, 
crosses, medals. Certain other things are to be blessed only on 
certain days with special ceremonies, such as candles on Candlemas 
Day (February 2nd), ashes on Ash Wednesday; palms on Palm 
Sunday, baptismal water on Holy Saturday and the eve of Pente- 
cost. It is not permitted to sell blessed objects having indulgences 
attached to them; if already in use, they may not be exchanged 
without losing the indulgences. 

Objects to which a permanent blessing is attached are called sacra- 
mentals, because they are similar to the Sacraments, in so far as 
they bring a spiritual profit to those who use them properly. The 
sacramentals are instituted by the Church and derive their power 
from the Church. They, unlike the Sacraments, do not infallibly 
produce their effects, or impart sanctifying grace. Their good 
effects depend, in a great measure, on the piety and devotion with 
which they are used. Their devout use suggests pious thoughts 
and adds to our prayers, through those of the Church, greater 
power and efficacy. 
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It is very beneficial to use the sacramentals, such as to wear or 
carry about a rosary, a medal, a scapular, a cross, or to keep them 
at home. Let us remember that, after the fall of our first parents, 
the earth and its contents were cursed. When a thing is blessed, 
the curse is removed from it, and the devil no longer has power 
over it; it, therefore, becomes a kind of protection against the devil, 
especially because it was blessed with the sign of the Cross, which 
is a terror to the evil one. Experience proves that such blessed 
objects bring blessings to those who wear them, to the houses in 
which they are placed. Blessed palm protects against thunder- 
storms. Many have been saved from accidents, from death, by 
using a medal, a scapular. In 1860 a boat filled with Chicago Cath- 
olic excursionists was wrecked by a fearful storm, and it was found 
that all who were saved wore the scapular of the Blessed Virgin, 
whilst on none of the bodies drowned that were washed ashore was 
ascapular to be seen. Besides, such objects bring many other graces 
or favors, which the priest implores when blessing them. 

Of all blessed objects we should most frequently use holy water. 
It is usually blessed on Sundays before High Mass with many 
prayers and exorcisms, and then it is sprinkled over the congre- 
gation by the priest before commencing the Mass. This indicates 
the purity of heart with which the faithful should assist at Mass. At 
the entrance of the church there is always a font of holy water, 
with which we may bless ourselves both on entering and on leaving 
the church. As water is used to wash and cleanse, let us say when 
we use holy water: “Lord, cleanse my heart from sin.” The priest 
usually sprinkles holy water on the objects he blesses. You should 
always have holy water at home, bless yourselves with it morning 
and evening, when you are sorely tempted, sprinkle the rooms with 
holy water during storms. The sick especially should often use holy 
water. The priest uses it whenever he comes to a house to bless it, 
to bless the sick, to administer some Sacrament to them. Holy water 
is sprinkled over a corpse at burial. 

Endeavor to have always some blessed object about you, such as 
a medal, a scapular, a rosary. Keep in your house blessed candles, 
palms and holy water. Sprinkle holy water for the benefit of the 


suffering souls in purgatory, saying: “Eternal rest grant unto them, 
O Lord.” 
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TWENTY THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE Rosary 


Last Sunday the blessings of the Church and the sacramentals, 
and especially holy water, were explained to you. To-day we 
shall hear a few words on the rosary. It is a devotion or method 
of prayer, very powerful in obtaining heavenly graces and favors 
through the intercession of the Mother of God. From the very be- 
ginning of the Church the custom prevailed of reciting frequently 
and even daily the 150 psalms. This was done not only by the clergy, 
but even by many of the laity. This was the origin of the Divine 
Office, or Breviary, now recited by the clergy and some religious 
orders. Those who could not learn the psalms by heart would recite 
instead 150 Our Fathers, or Hail Marys, or other prayers. This 
form of prayer was called the rosary (garden of roses). In its pres- 
ent form the rosary dates from the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is divided into three parts, the five joyful mysteries, the five 
sorrowful mysteries, and the five glorious mysteries. For each mys- 
tery one Our Father and ten Haily Marys, followed by the Glory be 
to the Father, are recited. Before beginning the rosary, or any of its 
three parts, when said separately, we should make the sign of the 
Cross, then recite the Apostles’ Creed, one Our Father and three 
Hail Marys for the gifts of faith, hope and charity, and one Glory 
be to the Father. 


The special part in the rosary is the Hail Mary. Each Hail 
Mary is like a beautiful rose woven in Mary’s crown. The roses 
of the joyful mysteries aré,.as it were, white; those of the sorrowful 
mysteries are red, and those of the glorious mysteries are golden. 


The rosary is an excellent devotion, for it is composed of the 
best prayers: the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed, the Glory 
be to the Father, and reminds us of the principal mysteries of our 
holy religion. It is like a prayer-book full of the most beautiful 
devotions, and may be used at all times and everywhere. It in- 
cludes almost all other devotions: those to the Blessed Trinity, the 
sign of the Cross, the Creed; to the holy names of Jesus and Mary; 
to our Saviour’s infancy, passion, five wounds, precious Blood; to 
Mary’s joys, sorrows and glory; to St. Joseph, the witness of our 
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Saviour’s infancy ; for obtaining a holy death (the end of the Hail 
Mary), etc. 

The rosary can obtain for us all kinds of graces; for instance, 
a certain man told a priest: “I cannot believe any more; I have 
lost my faith.” The priest told him to say the rosary. He did so, 
and soon regained his faith. To obtain graces by reciting the 
rosary, we must say it with attention, with confidence, and with per- 
severance, as we should say all our other prayers. Many indul- 
gences are attached to the recitation of the rosary. We should 
make the intention of gaining them before we begin it. It would 
be well to ask for a special grace every time we begin a new mystery. 
To say the rosary devoutly we should not hurry, but pronounce each 
word distinctly and devoutly, and reflect on each mystery as well 
as we can. 

Last century there was a French officer who for many years had 
neglected the practice of his religion. He fell sick and soon was 
at the point of death, but the pious and skillful Doctor Récamier, 
who had a great devotion to the rosary, treated him so expertly that 
he was soon out of danger. When the doctor came to pay him his 
last visit, the officer thanked him for his cure and asked him for 
the bill. The doctor, knowing that the officer was poor, gave 
him a rosary, saying: “Your bill is to say the rosary in a church 
the first time you go out.” The day the officer was able to take 
his first walk was a Sunday. Remembering his obligation to pay 
his bill, he entered a church; but, looking around and seeing so 
many people, he said to himself: “I cannot say that rosary before 
so many people; what would they think of me? They would 
make fun of me.” But reflecting: “I must pay that bill; my honor 
requires me to pay that debt.” Then he knelt down, and began to 
say the rosary; he soon began to feel sorrow for his sins, called a 
priest, made his Confession, the first for many a year, and became 
a good, practical Catholic. 

The rosary is a splendid prayer-book, it contains the most beautiful 
prayers, is cheap, durable, does not strain the eyes, is conveniently 
carried. It is always heard by God, draws Mary’s protection on us, 
obtains for us great graces and a holy death. 
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TWENTy-FourTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE SIGN OF THE Cross 


Last Sunday I spoke to you of the excellence and power and 
beauty of the devotion of the rosary. To-day you will hear some- 
thing practical and interesting about the sign of the Cross, which 
is also an excellent means of pleasing God, of obtaining benefits 
from Him, of overcoming the temptations of the devil and gaining 
merit for heaven. 

By making the sign of the Cross we profess our faith in the 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity and in that of the Redemption, for 
it was by dying on the Cross that the Son of God redeemed us from 
sin and hell. The sign of the Cross is usually the first religious 
act taught to little children. It is a short profession of faith, and 
is the sign that specially distinguishes Catholics from Protestants. 
It is made with the right hand, having the fingers ioined and 
stretched out. The right hand is first placed on the forehead, 
then it is brought down to the breast in a straight line to designate 
the upright part of the Cross; then on the left shoulder, thence 
on the right in a straight line, to designate the cross-piece of the 
Cross. When placing our right hand on our forehead we say: “In 
the name’—one name, because there is but one God—“of the 
Father’’—the first Person of the Blessed Trinity. When we bring 
our hand down to the breast we say: “and of the Son,” meaning 
that the Son comes from the Father and was sent by Him upon 
earth to redeem us. Then placing our hand on the left shoulder, 
we say: “and of the Holy”; then on the right shoulder, we say, 
“Ghost. Amen.” This indicates that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
equally from the Father and the Son. This is the greater or 
usual sign of the Cross. The smaller sign is made at the Gospel 
during Mass. With the thumb of the right hand we form a small 
cross, first, on our forehead, to indicate that we believe; then on 
our lips, to indicate that we will profess our faith by our words; 
and, finally, on our breast, meaning that we will practise it by our 
deeds. We may, on other occasions, make this smaller sign on our 
forehead only, or only on our lips, or on our breast or heart. In 
blessing their children parents usually make the smaller sign of the 


Cross on their foreheads. Priests make the sign of the Cross over 
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persons to bless them. “To bless one’s self’? means to make the 
larger sign of the Cross. 

The sign of the Cross is very beneficial and efficacious (1) be- 
cause it drives away the devil, who greatly fears the Cross as the 
instrument of Christ’s victory over him. The Church uses it to 
drive out the devil from possessed persons. Let us make use of it 
against the devil’s temptations. (2) The blessings of the Church 
are all imparted with the sign of the Cross, for through His Cross 
Jesus Christ has merited all blessings for us. (3) For centuries 
there were many learned men and astrologers who tried to dis- 
cover what they called “the philosopher’s stone,” which should 
turn lead, iron and other metals into pure gold. What they could 
not find in nature, we can find in the spiritual life. If we are in 
the state of grace, our “spiritual philosopher’s stone,” a good in- 
tention, will turn into spiritual gold, to purchase heaven, all our 
actions; not only our good and pious actions, but even our indif- 
ferent actions, such as studying, eating, drinking, playing, sleeping, 
and the like. We can make a good intention by merely saying 
before our actions: “O my God, I will do all to please Thee,” or 
“for the love of Thee’; also by making devoutly the sign of the 
Cross before each action. It would be well to do this when you 
rise in the morning, intending thereby to do during the day every- 
thing to please God. 

When should we make the sign of the Cross? (1) In the morn- 
ing when we awake, and at night when we retire to rest. In the 
morning it means: “Begone, Satan; I belong to God; I am a 
Christian; I will not sin to-day, but will do all to please God.” 
(2) Let us begin and finish our prayers with the sign of the Cross. 
(3) In temptation, for there is no more powerful means to overcome 
temptations. (4) In all dangers. St. John the Evangelist and St. 
Benedict made the sign of the Cross over poisoned wine given them 
to drink; the former caused a serpent to flee from the cup, and 
the latter caused the cup to break into pieces. (5) Before be- 
ginning anything difficult or important; for instance, when you find 
your lesson hard. 

The Russians, who are not Roman Catholics, make the sign of the 
Cross in a manner different from the Catholics, by placing their 
hand on the right shoulder first, and then on the left. The Catholic 
who would do as they do would be deemed an apostate to his 
religion. During one of the fearful persecutions of the Catholic 
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Poles by the Russian government, some half-drunken soldiers 
came across a ten-year-old Catholic boy, who was minding his 
poor parents’ cow, and finding that he was a Catholic, deter- 
mined to make him apostatize. They offered Stasio, for that was 
his name, money if he would make the sign of the Cross in 
the Russian way. But the poor boy, who often suffered want 
on account of the extreme poverty of his parents, especially in 
times of persecution, said: “I will not betray my faith for all the 
money in the world” ; and he made the sign of the Cross as Catholics 
do. The ruffians then put a rope around his neck and threatened 
to hang him to a tree, if he would not make the sign of the Cross 
as they bade him. But Stasio was true to his faith. They tightened 
the rope and bade him apostatize; but Stasio remained firm. They 
hung him, but cut him down before he expired. Then they tried 
to make him yield by placing the muzzles of their guns against his 
head ; but he continued firm. Then they took him to a river, which 
was frozen, threatening to drown him; still Stasio would not do their 
bidding. They made a large hole in the ice and threw him into the 
water; but the ice breaking all around them they were all drowned 
with the heroic little martyr. An eye-witness of all this, another 
little shepherd, who had concealed himself and seen and heard all, 
related Stasio’s martyrdom. 








SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 
BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
XLIX. IMPEDIMENTS TO MARRIAGE 


Certain regulations, made by the Church with regard to marriage, 
have already been mentioned. We have now to consider under 
what circumstances marriage is forbidden; some are in themselves 
sufficient to invalidate it altogether, others do not absolutely prevent 
the possibility of marriage, but render it undesirable and harmful. 

Those who marry in spite of the prohibition of the Church 
commit a grievous sin, and their union is frequently invalid. 

The impediments to marriage may be classified in two groups, 
(a) minor or prohibitory impediments, which are enough to make 
a marriage, contracted in spite of them, irregular and sinful, but 
not invalid; (b) major or diriment impediments, that make it null 
and void. 

(a) Minor or Prohibitory Impediments 


(1) The Church’s prohibition of marriages during Lent and 
Advent, because these are seasons of penance, when merrymaking 
of any kind is unsuitable. 

(2) The Church requires the banns to be published three times, 
and a marriage cannot be solemnized without them. 

(3) Betrothal on the part of either contracting party is an ob- 
stacle to marriage with anyone else, unless compensation is given 
to the person injured. 

(4) A simple vow of chastity is an impediment, and as long as 
it is binding upon a man, he cannot marry, and should he neverthe- 
less enter the married state, his marriage is irregular, though not 
invalid, and he commits a grievous sin and deprives himself of 
the graces conferred by the Sacrament of Matrimony. 


(b) Diriment or Major Impediments 


are such as absolutely invalidate a marriage, and though two per- 

sons may disregard them, and go through the form of marriage, 

they commit a grievous sin, and, their union being invalid, they 
1025 } 
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sin in living together as much as if they had never been married 
at all. Such impediments are: 

(1) Mistaken identity, when there is a mistake as to one of the 
contracting parties. It has sometimes happened that a man, marry- 
ing some one at a distance, has received an elder sister of the 
woman whom he intended to make his wife. A noble has some- 
times believed that he was marrying a woman of his own rank and 
has discovered afterwards that she was of very low origin. There 
was an error in the case of Jacob’s marriage with Lia, for he 
expected Rachel to be given him and not her sister. In such 
cases, where the mistake affects essentials, the marriage is invalid; 
since it is indispensable to its validity that both partes should consent 
to it. If there is a mistake, the person deceived never consented 
to marry the other, and would not have declared himself ready to 
do so had he known the truth. 

(2) A solemn vow of chastity differs from a simple vow, and 
absolutely invalidates marriage. Persons bound by such vows can- 
not contract a lawful marriage. A solemn vow is accepted by the 
Church, and binds the person, who makes it, in a very special way 
to Christ, for he is pledged to virginity and to the service of the 
Church. All priests are bound in this way, and also those monks 
and nuns whose vows are recognized by the Church as solemn. 

(3) Relationship is a diriment impediment to marriage—it may 
be natural, spiritual or legal. Those descended from common 
parents are naturally related, and although at the very beginning it 
was inevitable that Adam’s sons and daughters should intermarry, 
as soon as the human race increased in numbers such unions were 
prohibited, and a natural tendency to avoid them made itself felt. 
When Abraham went to Egypt and was unwilling to declare Sara 
to be his wife, he said that she was his sister, thus proving that 
marriage between brother and sister was regarded as out of the 
question. 

St. Thomas gives a very beautiful reason for our instinctive 
abhorrence of the marriage of near relations. He says that those 
living in the same house, if they thought of marriage as a possibility, 
would be living in constant danger of falling into sin, and in order 
to avoid this, and to prevent their necessary intercourse from being 
a danger to their chastity, God himself has implanted within them 
a horror of any sensual contact. 

The Church deems it expedient to forbid the marriage of blood 
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relations within the fourth degree of kinship, and she prohibits also 
the marriage of those who are spiritually related by Baptism or 
Confirmation. There is a spiritual relationship between the person 
baptized or confirmed, his parents and his god-parents—and none 
of these persons can marry. For instance, should a woman baptize 
a new-born infant, whose mother subsequently dies, it would be 
impossible for the child’s father to marry the woman who had 
baptized it. 

Legal relationship is an impediment caused by adoption. An 
adopted son cannot marry the daughter of the man who has adopted 
him, as long as he retains the position of his son. A man who 
has adopted a girl as his daughter, can never marry her, even 
though she may have ceased to be subject to his authority. 

(4) Adultery or murder is, under certain circumstances, an ab- 
solute impediment to marriage. If a man or woman, having been 
false to their marriage vow, should murder, or cause some one else 
to murder, the innocent party, with the intention of marrying the 
person with whom the adultery was committed, such a marriage 
would be null and void in the sight of God. It would be void also 
even if no murder took place, but the guilty party had promised, 
during the lifetime of the innocent, to marry the person who had 
shared the sin. 

If a married woman marries any one during the lifetime of the 
husband to whom she was first united, her second marriage is null 
and void, and she is committing adultery. The Church never 
allows a second marriage until positive proof is given of the death 
of the first husband or wife, even though they may have been 
absent for many years. In the event of the reappearance of a 
husband or wife, honestly believed to be dead, any second marriage, 
being invalid all along, must be at once dissolved. 

(5) Violence is occasionally an impediment. If a man compels 
a woman to marry him, threatening to kill her in case of refusal, or 
to do her some very serious injury, their marriage is not valid. 
Her consent is extorted by force, and is not given voluntarily. If 
any man abducts a girl either by a trick or by force, they cannot 
be validly married until she has obtained complete liberty of action 
by the consent of her parents or guardian. 

Decency forbids the marriage of two persons one of whom has 
been publicly betrothed to a near relation of the other. For in- 
stance a man, having broken off his engagement to a woman, cannot 
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marry her sister. Still less could he marry the sister if, instead 
of being only betrothed, he had been actually married. In this 
case marriage within the fourth degree of affinity is forbidden. 

Whoever marries, knowing of the existence of some real im- 
pediment to his marriage, sins grievously, and, not being mar- 
ried at all, he commits many sins in appropriating the privileges 
attached to the married state. In all cases where no valid marriage 
is possible, even if the ceremony is performed it is of no value; 
but should a married couple learn, only after their marriage, of 
the existence of some impediment that would have prevented it 
altogether, they must at once reveal the facts to the priest, in order 
that the necessary dispensation may be obtained, and in the mean- 
time they must not live as husband and wife. 

Most impediments to marriage, though not all, can be removed 
by means of a dispensation from the bishop or the Pope, and this 
may be granted in cases of necessity. The Church. is not, how- 
ever, disposed to grant dispensations lightly, and the Council of 
Trent says that in contracting marriages, dispensations shall be 
granted either not at all, or only seldom, and then for sufficient 
reasons, i. ¢., in order to secure some great advantage or to avert 
some great misfortune. If a dispensation is granted in conse- 
quence of a misrepresentation of facts, it has no force, and the 
marriage that it professes to sanction is no marriage at all in the 
sight of God. 


L. PREPARATION FOR RECEIVING THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 


The disposition with which a person should enter the married 
state ought to correspond to the object for which that state was 
instituted. It was instituted and raised to the dignity of a Sacra- 
ment that children might be born, who should increase God’s glory 
and the number of the faithful. Those, therefore, who desire to 
be married ought to purpose to enter the married state for the 
glory of God and their own.salvation. They should intend, with 
God’s blessing, to give new members to the family, new subjects 
to the state, new children to the Church, and to train them so that 
they shall eventually be added to the number of the blessed in 
heaven. They should resolve to stand by one another in all trials 
and amidst all the chances of life, and to work out their own salva- 
tion, believing that they can do this better in the married state. 
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Many, however, rush into matrimony without reflection; some 
marry for money, some to escape from their parents’ authority, 
many to satisfy the desire of the flesh. It is far from being sinful,— 
it is in fact advisable for those to marry who feel that they will 
not be able to resist temptations if they remain single. For such, 
marriage is a means of rescue, and will, as St. John Chrysostom 
says, bring them safely to the haven of eternity, whereas they might, 
if single, yield to temptation and perish. God said to Adam: “It 
is not good for man to be alone,” and St. Paul recommends such 
persons to marry, “for it is better to marry than to be burnt” 
(I. Cor. vii, 9). “But for fear of fornication, let every man have 
his own wife, and let every woman have her own husband” (ib. 
vii, 2). 

No sin is committed if this is one of a man’s reasons for marrying, 
but he should not marry solely to satisfy the desires of the flesh. 

Tobias was sent by his father on a journey, and God charged the 
angel Raphael to be his guide and companion. When they reached 
the house of a certain rich man named Raguel, who had one 
daughter, called Sara, the angel suggested to Tobias to ask her of 
her father in marriage. Tobias replied that she had been given 
to seven husbands, all of whom had been killed by a devil, and, 
therefore, he was afraid lest the same thing should happen te him 
also. Then the angel Raphael said to him: “Hear me, and I will 
show thee who they are over whom the devil can prevail. For they 
who in such manner receive matrimony as to shut out God from 
themselves, and from their mind, and to give themselves to their 
lust, . . . over them the devil hath power. . . . Thou shalt take 
the virgin with the fear of the Lord.” Moved by this holy fear, 
Tobias took her to wife, and prayed, saying: “Now, Lord, thou 
knowest that .. . I take my sister to wife . .. for the love of 
posterity, in which Thy name may be blessed for ever and ever” 
(Tob. vii, 8). 

Such should be the intentions with which people ought to enter 
the married state, if they desire to find in it temporal happiness and 
eternal salvation. 

Every man, who thinks of marrying, ought first to consider 
whether he has a vocation to matrimony and can fulfill its obligations. 
He must ask God’s help in the choice of a wife, since God alone 
knoweth the heart. It was God who brought Eve to Adam, and 
His hand will bring together people suited to one another. 
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“Honors and riches are given by parents, but a prudent wife is 
properly from the Lord” (Prov. xix, 14). He will not leave un- 
answered the prayer of one who asks for the spirit of wisdom to 
guide him in his choice. The effect of prayer is very apparent in 
the story of Isaac’s marriage (Gen. xxiv). When the time came 
for him to take a wife, his father Abraham was concerned to find 
a pious, god-fearing woman, but none of the daughters of the 
Chanaanites were suitable. So he called his trusty servant and 
made him swear to go to Mesopotamia to seek a wife there for 
Isaac. The servant feared that no woman would come with him 
thence, but Abraham bade him have confidence in God. He went, 
therefore, to Mesopotamia, and came one evening to a town, and 
made his camels lie down near a fountain where the women of the 
town were wont to draw water. How was he to discover among 
them one who would be a suitable wife for his master’s son? He 
had recourse to prayer, and said: “O Lord, the God of my master 
Abraham, meet me to-day, I beseech thee, and shew kindness to my 
master Abraham. Behold I stand nigh the spring of water, and 
the daughters of the inhabitants of this city will come out to draw 
water. Now, therefore, the maid to whom I shall say: Let down 
thy pitcher that I may drink: and she shall answer: Drink, and I 
will give thy camels drink also: let it be the same whom thou hast 
provided for thy servant Isaac: and by this I shall understand that 
thou hast shown kindness to my master.” Scarcely had he finished 
his prayer, when Rebecca stood before him, “an exceeding comely 
maid, and a most beautiful virgin, and not known to man.” From 
the conversation that he had with her, he soon perceived her to be 
the wife destined for Isaac. How promptly was his prayer an- 
swered ! 

Rebecca did not, however, at once accept his offer, and declined 
to do anything without first consulting her family. “The maid ran, 
and told her mother’s house all that she had heard.” Then the 
servant went into the city, and told her brother the reason of his 
journey and how God had allowed him to meet Rebecca, ending 
his story with the words: “Wherefore, if you do according to 
mercy and truth with my master, tell me; but if it please you 
otherwise, tell me also, that I may go.” 

Everything connected with this wooing was open and straight- 
forward. Rebecca’s father and brother were soon convinced that 
it was God’s will for her to go with the man, and answered: “The 
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word hath proceeded from the Lord, we cannot speak any other 
thing to thee but His pleasure. Behold, Rebecca is before thee, take 
her and go thy way, and let her be the wife of thy master’s son, 
as the Lord hath spoken.” 

Much unhappiness would be avoided if sons and daughters allowed 
themselves to be guided by their parents, whose experience enables 
them to judge of the suitability of a proposed marriage better than 
their children, for the latter are often blinded by passion. No one 
buys a house or sets up in business without thinking it all carefully 
over, and taking advice; yet people rush recklessly into matrimony, 
and take most solemn responsibilities upon themselves, although 
there is no release from marriage if it turns out badly. 

In some countries a very wise regulation exists that secret prom- 
ises of marriage are invalid; they are often made under the in- 
fluence of passion, and are not binding. In some places, too, it is 
illegal for persons to marry without the consent of their parents. 
Where this is the case, parents are bound not to act arbitrarily, 
nor to be guided solely by worldly considerations. A father would 
not be justified in forbidding his son’s marriage because the latter 
might find a richer wife; and still less ought parents to force their 
children into distasteful marriages, which almost always result in 
quarrels and evils of all kinds. They should use their authority 
only to prevent marriages which they honestly believe certain to 
turn out badly, and they should give their children all reasonable 
liberty, consistent with the preservation of their innocence and 
purity. Some mothers fancy that their daughters will not find 
husbands unless they send them into society, and encourage them 
to make acquaintance with young men. A girl cannot know too 
well the man she is going to marry, but casual acquaintances often 
lead to very disastrous results, and are seldom followed by a happy 
and honorable marriage. 


LI. UNnuAppy MARRIAGES 


We have dealt hitherto with the institution and significance of 
marriage, and have seen that it is a holy and useful state to which 
God has promised many blessings. It might seem as if there were 
no happier and more peaceful condition possible in which to work 
out one’s salvation, but yet how many married people, who expected 
peace, joy, harmony and all kinds of earthly happiness, find nothing 
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in marriage but trouble and misery! For some reason or other 
the source of blessing is to them a source of bitterness. Let us 
examine some of the chief causes of this unhappiness. 

First Cause——Many enter the married state with no thought of 
its sanctity. They do not realize that matrimony is a Sacrament 
and a Divine mystery, and think of it only as a means of making 
money or of satisfying the desire of the flesh. It is impossible for 
a person, marrying in this spirit, to receive God’s blessing, without 
which no marriage can be happy. The Church earnestly admon- 
ished all about to receive this Sacrament to examine their conscience 
and to make a good Confession, so that they may come to it with 
cleanness of heart and purity of intention, free from anything that 
could bring down God’s anger upon their union. 

Second Cause-—The want of due consideration and disregard of 
the advice given by parents and superiors. 

No marriage can be permanently happy unless both husband and 
wife are virtuous and free from violent passions, but this condition, 
so essential to happiness, is often overlooked. A young man sees 
some girl who pleases him, and in a moment his future is decided. 
Subsequent interviews and conversations only serve to increase his 
passion, and no amount of arguments adduced by friends and rel- 
atives have any effect. The first few days of married life seem 
to be a period of intense happiness, but it is not long before they 
begin to see each other’s defects. The wife may be extravagant 
and slatternly, the husband an idler and a drunkard. They begin 
to quarrel and hurl reproaches at one another, and, if the woman 
succeeds in getting the upper hand, there is no peace in the house. 
“It will be more agreeable to dwell with a lion and a dragon than 
to dwell with a wicked woman” (Eccl. xxv, 23). The man per- 
ceives too late that for a happy marriage something more was 
necessary than the satisfaction of his animal passions. If they 
could but separate and begin life over again, they would proceed 
very differently, but they are bound together irrevocably. As St. 
Isidore says, addressing a married man: “She may have every bad 
quality, she may be quarrelsome, extravagant, foolish, faithless, and 
have the worst tongue in the world, but you must keep her, whether 
you like it or not; for when you were a free man, you entered this 
state of servitude of your own accord.” The wife is no better off, 
for the man may possess vices that are intclerable to her, but 
nevertheless she will have to put up with them, release will come 
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only with death. Life together is almost unbearable to many a 
married couple, and when external troubles are added to it, and 
they suffer poverty, sickness and shame, such a marriage is a fore- 
taste of the miseries of hell. 

Third Cause-——-A common cause of unhappiness in marriage is 
that the married couple have lived on too intimate terms for years 
before their union. We might almost say that those marriages 
turn out worst of all; harmony is the foundation of happiness, and 
it depends upon mutual esteem and love; but in cases where there 
has been sinful intercourse before marriage, mutual esteem is im- 
possible, and so there is no harmony, and God’s blessing cannot rest 
upon such unions; unless by contrition and confession and by 
honesty of life after marriage, they succeed in atoning for their 
breach of God’s laws. In some few cases this is accomplished, but 
as a rule God inflicts some punishment, for He is just, and those 
who have permitted themselves to sin before marriage, must pay 
the penalty for their transgression. They often feel an aversion 
to one another, and their passion is turned into disgust. What can 
be more wounding to a woman’s feelings than to be neglected, or 
even ill-treated, by the man for love of whom she threw away her 
greatest treasure? Although some marriages between people, who 
have lived together in sinful intimacy for a long time, turn out 
happily, it is certain that God’s anger will be felt in some way or 
other, and that they cannot altogether escape suffering. 

Fourth Cause-—A frequent cause of unhappiness in marriage is 
that certain obstacles, which would have prevented it, have been 
disregarded. This occurs more frequently than one would think. 
Persons belonging to the same family, or closely connected by mar- 
riage, go through the form of marriage, but receive none of its 
blessings, since such unions are forbidden by the Church. Occa- 
sionally, for very special reasons, a dispensation is granted, and such 
a marriage, being permitted by the Church, will no doubt be pleasing 
to God, and receive His blessing. This happens, however, very 
rarely, and if near relatives, being anxious to marry, allege reasons 
that are only partly true, when they apply for a dispensation, it 
may be granted in word, but is not valid in God’s sight. Marriages 
between near relatives are seldom happy; either there is a want of 
love and goodwill between the husband and wife, or they remain 
childless, or the children, if born, do not thrive. St. Gregory the 
Great writes: “We know by experience that generally no children 
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are born of marriages between near relatives. It almost seems as 
if God showed His disapproval of their union by preventing the 
transmission of their blood to any descendants.” 

Fifth Cause —The four cases of unhappiness that we have been 
discussing are all due to neglect of proper care before marriage. 
The fifth has its origin after marriage, and consists in a failure to 
observe chastity. Purity and chastity are the guardians of domestic 
happiness, and chastity according to their state is required of 
married people. If Job boasted of never having sinned against it 
during all his married life, it ought to be at least as highly esteemed 
among Christians. St. Paul says: “Marriage (should be) honorable 
in all and the bed undefiled; for fornicators and adulterers God 
will judge” (Heb. xiii, 4). Those who abuse the liberty that they 
enjoy, or who are false to one another, throw away all domestic 
happiness, for God’s blessing cannot rest upon an immoral household. 

Married people who have failed to find in marriage the happiness 
that they anticipated, often, in the bitterness of their heart, curse 
the hour when they were inseparably bound in wedlock. If they 
seek the true reason of their misery, they will often discover it in 
themselves ; and they may be sure that they will never recover the 
happiness that they perhaps once possessed, but now have lost, 
unless they humbly have recourse to the Sacrament of Penance, 
and resolve to begin a new life together and to persevere in the 
same. Otherwise wedlock will continue to be a state of sorrow, in 
which each is a burden to the other, and they will have no peace on 
this side of the grave. 


LII. THe Conpitions NECESSARY TO A HAppy MARRIAGE 


Our Divine Saviour on one occasion spoke of the indissoluble 
and sacred character of marriage, saying that whoever married a 
wife and then deserted her, committed adultery; and that whoever 
married a deserted wife, was guilty of the same sin. The Apostles 
remarked: “If the case of a man with his wife be so, it is not 
expedient to marry” (Matth. xix, 10). 

Many of my readers, after hearing of the unhappiness that follows 
ill-advised marriages, may feel inclined to make the same remark. 
Certainly if marriage involves unhappiness, it is better not to marry, 
and if a man can lead a life of continence, he should refrain from 
marriage, but those who cannot do this, should marry. 
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Those who are betrothed should remember that betrothal is not 
marriage, and be careful not to enter the married state burdened 
with a load of sin. There is no better means of preparing for the 
Sacrament of Matrimony than by a good Confession and Holy 
Communion, which will bring down God’s blessing on the beginning 
of married life and enable the newly married couple to fulfill their 
duties to one another. 


I.—Duties of the Husband 


(1) The husband has to rule the household, and the wife is to 
be subject to him. The command given to Eve by God still holds 
good: “Thou shalt be under thy husband’s power, and he shall 
have dominion over thee” (Gen. iii, 16). And St. Paul says: “The 
husband is the head of the wife, as Christ is the head of the Church” 
(Eph. v, 23). The wife is not, therefore, at liberty to do what 
she chooses, regardless of her husband’s wishes; but she is not, on 
that account, to be his slave, for he is bound to love her truly 
and heartily. St. Paul bids husbands love their wives, “as Christ 
also loved the Church.” 

Our Lord’s love of the Church is ineffable; He gave her His 
own name, lavished upon her His treasures, and shed His Blood, 
that she might be holy and undefiled. It is thus that a husband 
should love his wife; he gives her his name, and a right to share 
his property, and, if it should be necessary, he must be ready to 
defend her at the cost of his own life. 

If a husband loves his wife thus, can she feel his rule a burden? 
Or can he treat her as his slave? Will he abuse her or strike her? 
A man capable of doing any of these things certainly does not 
love his wife. One who really loves will guide her with gentleness 
and consideration, and only in extreme cases will have recourse to 
severity. 

Great as a man’s love for his wife ought to be, it must never 
take precedence of his love of God. Sometimes, in order to please 
his wife, a man allows himself to violate the commandments of 
God or of the Church, No one can serve two masters, and he 
ought to offend his wife rather than sin against God. By caring 
more for her than for God, he will lose the Divine blessing, and 
there will be no true happiness in their home, for the curse laid 
upon Adam will fall upon him also. 
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It is the husband’s duty, as head of the family, to set a good 
example to his household, and to lead an honest, Christian life, 
keeping peace with his neighbors and being faithful to the service 
of God. The wife’s example has far less influence than the hus- 
band’s, and cannot be a substitute for it, and a family is in evil 
plight where neither husband nor wife sets a good example. 

The husband is bound to support his wife. “No man,” says St. 
Paul, “ever hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it.” 
He ought to be industrious at his work, and undertake all particu- 
larly hard tasks. A man is physically stronger than a woman, so 
it is his duty to spare his wife,—and even if his work seems exces- 
sive and distasteful, he should remember that labor has been the lot 
of man ever since God said to Adam: “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” Let him toil in the spirit of penance, and God’s 
blessing will rest upon him, and enable him to supply his family 
with what is necessary for their support. If the husband is an 
idler or a drunkard, he throws the burden of supporting the house- 
hold upon his wife, who, being weaker, is unequal to it. Happiness 
is impossible in such a family, where want, anger and discontent 
will inevifably reign supreme. 

Finally, the husband ought to be absolutely faithful to his wife. 
Our Lord never deserts the Church, and a husband should remem- 
ber this, and never have anything to do with other women. His 
fidelity will help his wife to be equally faithful to him and will 
strengthen their mutual love and concord. 


II —Duties of the Wife 


The wife’s first duty is to be subject to her husband for Christ’s 
sake. He is the head, and she owes him obedience wherever it can 
reasonably be required. Speaking with Divine inspiration, St. Paul 
says: “Wives, be subject to your husbands, as it behooveth in the 
Lord” (Col. iii, 18). Eve was not formed from Adam’s head, but 
from his side; she was to be his helpmeet, not his ruler, and it is 
entirely contrary to the teaching of Holy Scripture for the wife 
to govern her husband. Her vocation is to obey, and to carry out 
his orders willingly and loyally. Her whole bearing should show 
her readiness to defer to his wishes; she should treat him with 
consideration, especially in the presence of others. 

What a noble example in this respect was set by Abraham’s wife, 
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Sara! Respect for her husband made her address him as her lord; 
she left her country to follow him whithersoever he went. There 
would be far less quarrelling and discontent if the wives were 
more willing to be subject to their husbands. 

The wife ought to be gentle and patient ; God loves peace and con- 
cord, and she should do all in her power to avoid disputes and 
wrangling. It is peculiarly her province to preserve peace in her 
household; a man is naturally rougher, and he probably has many 
annoyances in the course of his daily work; some troubles are in- 
evitable in married life, but a Christian wife will strive to prevent 
quarrelling in the home; if she refrains from angry words, in most 
cases she will soon succeed in calming her husband. 

Let her take St. Monica, the mother of St. Augustine, as her 
model. She was the wife of a very violent, hot-tempered man, but 
she understood so well how to treat him, and how to preserve a 
friendly exterior, that there was never an open quarrel between 
them. Other women, knowing the man’s angry disposition, once 
expressed their surprise at this fact, but St. Monica replied: “I 
obey the husband given me as my master. If I see that he is in a 
bad temper, I take care not to contradict him; but when he is calm 
again, 1 show him quietly that he had no reason to be angry with 
me.” St. Monica did not only live at peace with her husband, but 
by her patience and gentleness she at last succeeded in converting 
him to the faith. 

A Christian wife must be faithful and loving to her husband, 
and, having once given him her heart, she must never withdraw 
her affection, but lose no opportunity of displaying it, especially in 
times of sickness and trouble. She will seek, as St. Paul says, to 
please him in everything and to preserve his love for her. She will 
avoid any action that could arouse his suspicions, and refrain from 
having much to do with other men; a glance at her wedding-ring 
will remind her of her solemn vows, taken at the altar, and help 
her to be true to her husband. 

Tigranes, King of Armenia, and his wife were once prisoners at 
the court of the great Persian King, Cyrus, who asked him what 
ransom he was prepared to pay for his wife. “My whole kingdom,” 
answered Tigranes, “if it were still mine; but as it is not, I would 
gladly give my life to save her.” Deeply moved by this answer, 
Cyrus set them both at liberty and restored their possessions. Some 
time after, Tigranes asked his wife what she thought of the Persian 
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king’s greatness and magnificence, and whether she had noticed the 
splendor of his court. She replied: “From the moment when we 
were taken prisoners, neither my eyes nor my thoughts were fixed 
on anything save on the man who was ready to ransom me with his 
own life blood.” She was a pagan, yet she puts many Christian 
wives to shame. 

A Christian wife should be domesticated, and understand how to 
keep house well, and how to spend her husband’s income to the best 
advantage. She ought to spend nothing without his consent, nor 
waste what he has toiled to earn. She ought not to be idle, but 
busy herself with household matters, unless it is her duty to help 
him in his business. 

If husband and wife do their duty thus, they will have much hap- 
piness in their married life and will work out their eternal salvation, 
according to St. Paul’s words: “Be of one mind, have peace; and 
the God of peace and of love shall be with you” (II. Cor. xiii, 11). 

















SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE HOLY ANGELS 





BY THE RIGHT REV. ALEXANDER MCDONALD, D.D. 


“He hath given His angels charge over thee to keep thee in all thy ways.” 
—Ps. 90: II. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—In this month a twofold devotion, to the Angels 
and the Queen of Angels. On this Sunday we take up the former devo- 
tion, 

1. Life and its various grades. Gulf between the living and not-living. 
Profounder gulf between man and animal. Man’s soul endowed with a 
life that it does not share with the body. In this spiritual life of thought 
and volition man akin to the angels. Angelic life highest kind of life, 
next to God. 

2. Existence of angels not known for certain by light of unaided reason. 
This an inference from the fact that Spiritists fancy themselves to be in 
communication with souls of departed friends. 

3. Faith tells us much of the angels: that they were first created; that 
there are vast multitudes of them; that they were tried, even as we are. 
God governs free agents by the moral law, which has its sanction in a 
system of rewards and punishments. 

4. Angels were made, even as we, to enjoy God in heaven. The vision 

of God a strictly supernatural end. Son of God strength and light of 

every intellect that yields obedience of faith. 

5. Man’s intellect weak, and will unstable; angel’s intellect powerful, 
and will fixed in its purpose. Man capable of being reclaimed; angel 
irreclaimable, finds no salvation after fall. 

6. Not known what trial of angels consisted in. Certainly involved 
obedience to God. Pride cause of fall. Not likely Incarnation was test 
of angelic obedience. 

7. Greater number of angels remain faithful. To men assigned places 
in heaven of fallen angels. 

8. Fallen angels or devils tempt men. Crafty but powerless to hurt 
those who put on the armor of Christ. 

Conclusion—Our guardian angels. To each an angel-guardian given. 
Our protectors, our guides, our helpers in time of need. 





October is the month of the Holy Angels, and the month of the 
Queen of Angels as well. While our thoughts are much occupied 
this month with the joys and sorrows of Our Lady of the Rosary, 
it is but fitting that we should also give consideration to the Angels, 
those bright spirits whom God made, even as He made us, to know 
and love and serve Him, and be happy with Him forever. 

When we look out into the world, we are struck at once with the 
profound difference that there is between the creatures that live 
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and the creatures that have no life. Between the two there is a 
gap, or rather gulf, which no created power can bridge over. The 
living creature has within itself a form of activity which the other 
completely lacks. It has, even in the lowest grade, a capability of 
perfecting itself—of drawing nourishment from its surroundings, 
of growing till it attains its full stature, of perpetuating itself by re- 
producing its kind. Besides this threefold capability, the animal 
has the added power of getting into touch with external things 
by means of sense-impressions, and of guiding itself in the choice 
of food and the avoidance of the dangers that lie along its path 
by means of imagination, memory, and instinct. 

But great as is the gulf between the living and the not living, 
there is a greater still between man and the mere animal. In man 
alone, of all the living creatures that are upon the earth, we find a 
form of vital energy which is not exercised by means of bodily 
organs, which in its being and in its operation is intrinsically inde- 
pendent of these, and which therefore can still endure when every 
bodily organ has been resolved into dust. This is the power of think- 
ing and the power of willing freely, a twofold power that transcends 
matter and all that is made out of matter. Because of this we say 
that the soul of man is spiritual and has a life of its own which 
it does not at all share with the body. And so we read in the ac- 
count that God Himself has given of how He made things in the 
beginning, that, whereas He bade the earth bring forth the living 
creature after its kind, He Himself breathed into man the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul (Gen. 1—2). Man thus 
made in the image and likeness of God is given dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and the fowl of the air, and the beasts of the field, 
and over all the earth. God gives dominion or ownership, not as 
man does by word of mouth or writing, but by creative act. He 
gave man dominion over all the earth when He made him in His 
own image and likeness, when He gave him the god-like faculty of 
thought and free-will whereby he should achieve and hold the lord- 
ship of the earth and every living creature on the earth, and in the 
sea, and in the air. And man goes on evermore extending his con- 
quest, the spiritual element within him making him master of 
everything in the material universe around him. 

Now from a study of what is highest and best in man, the 
power of thought and volition, we can form an idea of what an 
angel is. Man has a kinship with the angels in that his soul is 
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spiritual. But whereas the soul of man is bound up with ‘a body, 
and has its whole life now in the body, though it is capable of 
living on when separated from the body, an angel is a bodiless spirit, 
and this is likest God, who is a spirit infinitely perfect. Angels are 
pure spirits, in that they have only the highest kind of life, which 
is spiritual, which reveals itself in the operations of the intellect 
and will, to the exclusion of the lower kinds of life that man has 
in common with animals and plants. 

Man left to himself could never by the light of reason know 
for certain of the existence of angels or bodiless spirits. It is only 
by revelation from God that they are known for certain to exist. 
Hence they are not known among peoples who are bereft of the 
light of divine revelation, or at least are not known as angels. 
Man left to himself might shrewdly conjecture the existence of these 
spirits from certain effects that they produce in the visible world. 
But it is one thing to conjecture, or even infer with a high degree 
of probability, and it is another thing to know for certain. That 
this is so may be seen from the fact that the votaries of Spiritism 
to-day believe themselves in communication, not with demons or 
fallen angels, but with the souls of their departed friends. 

But while reason tells us nothing or next to nothing about the 
angels, faith tells us a great deal. It tells us first of all, or at any 
rate we gather from what it tells us, that God created them be- 
fore He created man. It tells us that there are vast multitudes 
of them, ranged in three hierarchies, each of which includes three 
orders: Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones; Dominations, Virtues, 
Powers; Principalities, Archangels, Angels. It tells us that they 
underwent a probation or trial, as our first parents did in Eden, 
and as we, their children, do yet on earth. In fact, the only way 
God can govern creatures that are endowed with free-will, is by 
a system of rewards and punishments, holding forth the hope of 
unending happiness if they keep His holy law, threatening endless’ 
woe if they fail to do so. Creatures that have not free-will cannot 
help doing what they do, and are governed by physical laws which 
impose a necessity upon them. Creatures that have free-will can 
choose to work for God and with God, and can also choose to 
work against God. They are therefore governed by the moral law 
which, while leaving them free, makes an appeal to their consciences 
as free agents, who are responsible for their acts to Him who made 
them free and will reward or punish them according to their works. 
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The angels were made, even as we are made, to enjoy God in 
heaven. Of course God could have fixed for them and us a lower 
end than this, an end such as could be attained by the exercise of 
natural faculties. But in His bounty He created us to share the 
happiness that is his own from all eternity. We must never for- 
get that the beatific vision of God is a strictly supernatural end, 
wholly beyond the reach of every natural faculty that man has, 
nay, of every natural faculty possessed by the highest angel. God 
dwells, as the Apostle tells us, “in light inaccessible” (1 Tim. 
6:18), and no created intellect can ever see Him unless its faculty 
of vision is heightened by grace and dowered with a new and 
supernatural light. As the eye of the body may be kept from 
seeing things that are afar off as well by lack of power or long 
range of vision as by lack of light, so is the created intellect, 
whether human or angelic, in the natural order, kept from seeing 
God as He is in Himself by the weakness and dimness of vision. 
But the Son of God Himself becomes the strength of every in- 
tellect that yields the obedience of faith, and in His light we shall - 
see light (Ps. 35:10). 

As God raised man from the beginning to the supernatural 
order, so He raised the angels from the beginning to the super- 
natural order. The reason is that from the beginning He destined 
angels as well as men to a supernatural end. And as He placed 
man from the beginning in an earthly paradise, so He put the angels 
in a state as much above the earthly paradise as they themselves 
are above men. In the order of nature they are superior to men 
both in intellect and will. The intellect of man is weak, and his 
will, especially since the fall, unstable. Man knows very few 
things by direct intuition of the truth. The great bulk of the 
things that he knows he has to reason out by putting this and that 
together—a slow, laborious process, not free from liability to error. 
But so powerful is the angelic intellect that it sees straight through 
at a glance from premises to the remotest conclusion that can be 
drawn from them. Again because of the instability of his will, 
man is easily swerved from his purpose, which, indeed, is so far 
a blessing that because of it he is capable of being reclaimed from 
evil through repentance after he has gone astray. But because 
of the greater perfection of his nature, so fixed is the will of the 
angel in the choice he has once made that he makes it once for all 
and irrevocably. Hence, while the Son of God Himself became 
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man to bring men of good-will back to God by the way of. re- 
pentance, the fallen angels found no way of repentance,’ no Sav- 
jour, and no salvation. As Cardinal Newman so well expresses 
it in his great drama, The Dream of Gerontius: 


The Angels, as beseemingly 
To spirit-kind was given, 

At once were tried and perfected, 
And took their seats in heaven. 


For them no twilight or eclipse; 
No growth and no decay: 

*T was hopeless, all-ingulfing night, 
Or beatific day. 


But to the younger race there rose 
hope upon its fall; 
And slowly, surely, gracefully, 
The morning dawned on all. 


In what precisely the trial of the angels lay we do not know. 
But it is certain it involved their obedience to God, and that their 
sin was an act of rebellion against His Sovereign Majesty. It 
was pride, we are told, that led to their fall, and pride is an in- 
ordinate love of one’s own excellence, such love of it as leads to 
contempt of God. “Two loves,” says profoundly St. Augustine 
in his great work The City of God, “two loves built two cities, 
one, the love of self, reaching to contempt of God; the other, 
the love of God, reaching to contempt of self.” The city of Baby- 
lon, of which Lucifer, the chief of the rebel angels, is the head, 
comprises all those, whether angels or men, who have made their 
main object the attainment of something other than God. This, 
in the last analysis, is love of self reaching to contempt of Him; 
for it is a referring of things to oneself, instead of referring self 
and all things to God, as the last end. Some say that the fall of 
the angels was due to their refusal to worship the Word In- 
carnate, or to ambition in seeking hypostatic union for one of 
their own, or to envy of man because of his having attained this 
distinction. But this idea seems far-fetched. It is far from likely 
that a test of the obedience of the angels should be made in a matter 
such as the Incarnation, which did not in itself concern them at 
all. Besides, while God sees from eternity all that is to be in 
the whole course of time, yet there is in His knowledge of things 
that are to be a priority of order, so that He sees first what is to 
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take place first and after what is to take place after. Now, in 
the order of the events in themselves, the Incarnation comes after 
the fall of the angels and even after the fall of man. To make 
it, therefore, to the fallen angels the occasion of their fall, seems 
to be an inversion of the order of things as known by God. In 
any case, the angels being first created, and superior to men, and 
independent of them, it was fitting that, as they had their trial prior 
to men, so they should have it independently of them. 

We do not know for certain what the relative number of the 
fallen angels is. It is believed, however, that far the greater num- 
ber persevered in grace. The passage of the Apocalypse wherein 
it is said that the tail of the dragon drew after it a third of the 
stars in heaven (Ib. 12:4) is commonly interpreted, in a secondary 
sense, of Lucifer and his following of rebel angels. It is held 
that some fell from all the orders or ranks, and it is most proba- 
ble that Lucifer belonged to the highest rank, if he was not in- 
deed himself the very highest of the angels. On the other hand, 
several of the Fathers tell us that men are destined by God to take 
the places in heaven of the fallen angels. Cardinal Newman ex- 
presses the belief in these lines: 

Thy tale complete of saints Thou dost provide 
To fill the thrones with angels lost through pride! 

Our Lord says of the just that they shall be like the angels of 
God in heaven (Matt. 22:30), and that they shall be equal to the 
angels (Luke, 20:36). It is certain that Our Blessed Lady is 
exalted far above the whole angelic host, and we may well believe 
that some of the greatest saints are on a level in glory with the 
highest angels. It is said that St. Francis of Assisi revealed to 
one of his companions after death that he was given the throne 
which had been destined for Lucifer, and there is much to suggest 
that this may be so. Lucifer fell through pride, and Our Lord has 
said that he who exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he who 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. Perhaps no saint of God was 
nearer to Our Lord Himself in lowliness to set an example in, than 
the Poor Man of Assisi. 

St. Peter tells us that our adversary, the devil, goes about like 
a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour; “whom resist ye,” 
he says, “strong in faith.” God, for His own inscrutable but wise 
reasons, has permitted the fallen angels to roam about the earth . 
until the judgment day. It was the devil in the guise of a serpent 
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who tempted our first parents in Eden. Ever since then he has 
been trying to seduce men from their allegiance to God, and win 
them over by lying promises to his own service. He even had the 
hardihood to tempt Our Lord Himself, and tell Him he would 
give Him all the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them, 
if He would fall down and worship him. The devil has nothing 
of his own. But he tries to get men to set their hearts on the good 
things of this world so that they may not seek after the God 
who made these good things. Our Lord by His death on the © 
Cross has broken the power of the devil. Those who believe in Him 
and follow Him are freed from the devil’s power. Their in-. 
veterate enemy can now no longer do them hurt. To use St. Au- 
gustine’s apt comparison, the devil is now like a vicious dog tied 
with a chain. He may bark at people and frighten them, but so 
long as they don’t go near him, he cannot do them any harm. The 
same idea appears under another image in the Gerontius: 
Like beasts of prey, who, caged within their bars, 


In a deep hideous purring have their life, 
And an incessant pacing to and fro. 
* * * 


But when some child of grace, angel or saint, 
Pure and upright in his integrity 

Of nature, meets the demons on their raid, 
They scud away as cowards from the fight. 


God has given each of us a guardian angel to shield us from 
the assaults of the devil and lead us home to Him. And, as 
Cardinal Newman again says, 


More than the seraph in his height of place, 
The angel-guardian knows and loves the ransomed race. 
“What, then, have we to fear,” asks St. Bernard, “under such 

guardians? We need not fear that we shall be overcome, nor led 
astray; for they cannot lead us astray who guard us in all our 
ways. Trusty they are, wise and strong; why should we be afraid? 
Only let us follow them, cleave to them, and we shall dwell under 
the aegis of the God of heaven. When, therefore, we are in the 
grasp of some fierce temptation, or tribulation casts its black 
shadow over our lives, let us invoke our guardian, our guide, our 
helper in the time of our sore need. Let us cry out to him, and 
say: “Lord, save us, we perish.” 


Angel of God, my guardian dear, 
To whom His love commits me here, 
Ever this day be at my side, 

To light and guard, to rule and guide. 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE THINGS THAT ARE GOD’S 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s.”—St. Matt. xxii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—Explanation of the Gospel of the day. Preceded by Parable 
of Marriage Feast: rebuke therein given to Jewish nation: anger of the 
Pharisees thereat, and the trap laid for our Blessed Lord. 

Their question about the Tribute Money. Coalition of Pharisees with 
Herodians. Pharisees the “Nationalists,” Herodians the Court Party— 
yet united in hatred of Christ. The same thing happens io the Church, 
enemies make alliance against her. 

Carrying out of the plot against Jesus. The Pharisees send their 
disciples—to give a color of sincerity: Herodians look on and listen. 
Flattery offered to Christ: pretended praise of His character. 

Then the insidious question—‘What thinkest Thou? Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Caesar or not?” 

This was an endeavor to place our Lord in a dilemma—He must 
nrg el the people, if He said “Yes,” or the Government, if He 
said “No.” 

Christ’s reply: its wisdom: its teachings for all time. Confusion of 
His enemies, the Pharisees, for He answered them out of their own 
teachings, “He is king whose coin passes current.” By His answer Christ 
lays down an important principle (cf. Romans, xiii, I, 55), viz.:— 
obedience, as a matter of CONSCIENCE, to constituted authorities and the 
law. In obeying Caesar we obey God—for “the powers that are, are or- 
dained of God.” 

Lessons for us:—A characteristic of the Gospel—it is for all times and 
places. Many lessons from this days Gospel. Ist, as we saw, Civil 
Obedience; 2nd, fidelity, as good citizens, to our daily work; 3rd, to 
keep civil duties in their proper place, viz.: as secondary to the direct 
concerns of God and His Worship. The opposite of this, ousting God, 
is saecularism. Do we introduce this saecularism into our lives? E. g.: 
Some will not go to Mass: they make the excuse of business and, necessary 
occupation. Others stay away because they are worried. The mistake 
of this: the strength and consolation they might have from the practice 
of Religion. 

All must ask “Am I rendering to God the things that are God’s?” 
Is religion the most serious occupation of my life? Is prayer, etc., 
LEGISLATED for in my life? 

Render—i. e., “give back”—to God the things that are His—All I have 
or am is His; therefore I owe Him all my service of heart, mind and will. 


Just before the passage of St. Matthew’s Gospel which has 
been chosen by the Church as the Gospel for to-day, there is 
recorded our Divine Lord’s parable of the marriage feast made 
for his son by a king. Our Blessed Lord describes the bad 
reception met with at the hands of those who were invited by the 
messengers whom the king sent out to bid his subjects to the 
banquet—how some of these refused, and others even went so far 
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as to assault and put to death the king’s messengers. By this 
parable Our Lord conveyed a severe reproof to the Jewish nation, 
who had so often rejected and ill-treated God’s prophets, and who 
were now ready, as Jesus knew, to reject Himself. 

The parable, and the rebuke it contained, roused the bitter 
anger of the Pharisees, of whom there were several amongst our 
Lord’s hearers on this occasion. That is why, as we read in to- 
day’s Gospel, “the Pharisees going, consulted among themselves 
how to ensnare Him in His speech.” They laid for Him an in- 
sidious and crafty trap. 

First they brought into their scheme the Herodians, their most 
bitter political opponents, and, as we shall see, they chose the 
Herodians for a particular purpose. They themselves, the Phari- 
sees, were what we may call the Nationalist party among the 
Jews. They hated the Roman domination under which their 
country had been brought. Still more did they hate the foreign 
king Herod, who had been placed on the throne by the Roman Em- 
peror as his vassal and subject, and who represented the Roman 
power. But Rome, and Herod, had their supporters in the coun- 
try, namely the party known as the Herodians, who were quite 
willing to give up their national independence for the sake of the 
security and material advantages of belonging to the great Roman 
Empire. 

We can imagine what must have been the determined hatred of 
the Pharisees for our Divine Lord, when it led them to ally them- 
selves against Him with the Herodians whose policy was in their 
eyes a disgraceful and servile renunciation-of their religious and 
national rights. Yet this same thing has often happened since, in 
the history of Christ’s Church, in whose life and career the inci- 
dents of Christ’s own life are repeated over and over again. How 
often in her history do we see men, bitterly opposed to one 
another in their religious and political ideas, uniting in attacks 
upon the Church of God. With the Herodians, then, their great- 
est political enemies, the Pharisees plan to make Jesus commit 
Himself in a way that, had their crafty scheme succeeded, was 
bound to bring Him into collision either with the government or 
with the people. “They sent to Him their disciples, with the Herod- 
ians.” They would not go themselves, they sent their disciples, young 
men, whose candid faces and youthful inexperience might be sup- 
posed to give their question an air of sincerity, as if they sought 
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merely the solution of a difficult case of conscience, put with the sole 
desire of finding out what was the right thing to do. The Phari- 
sees had carefully instructed their youthful pupils what to say; 
and their first words were words of flattery: “Master,”—they call 
Him ‘Master,’ Rabbi, a term of affectionate respect—‘Master, we 
know that thou art a true speaker, and teachest the way of God in 
truth, neither carest thou for any man; for thou dost not regard 
the person of men.” Thus they pretend to acknowledge and praise 
Our Blessed Lord’s perfect sincerity, and His fidelity as a preacher 
of God’s truth and the moral law—‘the way of God.” ‘They praise 
His fearlessness, “neither carest thou for any man”; His entire 
and noble independence, in that He is no respecter of persons 
where duty is concerned: “thou dost not regard the person of 
men.” Then comes the crafty question: “Tell us, therefore, what 
dost thou think, ts t¢ lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or not?” 

Now the Pharisees contended that the Jews, as God’s people, 
who already paid religious dues under the Mosaic Law to their 
priesthood for the upkeep of Religion—tithes, first-fruits, and 
other offerings,—ought not to be subjected to taxation by human 
laws. The Herodians, on the other hand, supporters of the gov- 
ernment in power, declared that tribute ought to be paid to the 
Roman Emperor. And in this matter it was the Pharisees who 
carried with them the patriotic and religious feelings of the mass 
of the people. If, then, Jesus should reply that the tribute ought 
to be paid, He would arouse the indignation of the people against 
Him; if, on the other hand, He should say that the tribute ought 
not to be paid, the Herodians, who were waiting and listening in 
the hope that H would say this, would at once denounce Him to 
the authorities as an messenger of sedition and rebellion. 

Foolish and misguided men! They knew not that they were 
speaking to the searcher of hearts, to Whom every secret thought, 
every hidden motive, the very springs of the thoughts and actions 
of men are open as the day! They knew not that they were match- 
ing themselves against the very Wisdom of God made Man! 

Yet this was no complete excuse for them; for they knew He 
was holy, a Man of God, sincere, true, and faithful. They had 
seen His power; they had evidence enough that He came from 
God. 

The first words of Jesus showed that He read their hearts, and 
pierced at once with stern denunciation the veil of pretense which 
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they had thrown around their question. Jesus, knowing their 
wickedness, said: “Why do you tempt me, you hypocrites?” And 
then, “Show me the coin of the tribute.” And they offered Him a 
penny. And Jesus saith to them: “Whose image and inscription 
is this?’ They say to him, Caesar’s. Then he saith to them: 
“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” And hearing this they wondered, and 
leaving Him, went their ways. 

“Whose image and inscription is this? They say to Him, Cae- 
sar’s.” Now, the Jewish Rabbis, the Teachers of the Law, that is 
to say, the religious teachers of the Jews, had laid down this rule, 
which is found in their writings: “He is king, whose coin passes 
current”; in other words, the circulation of a prince’s money in 
a country is an acknowledgment that he is the lawful ruler of 
that country. The Pharisees had no possible reply to this; for it 
was a principle laid down by their own doctors. To this fact Our 
Divine Lord appealed, and it was unanswerable. 

“You use Caesar’s money: recognize then the rights of Caesar.” 
“Render, that is, pay back to Caesar what is his own.” And by 
His answer Christ lays down an important principle, the same 
principle that St. Paul insists on when he writes to the Romans: 
“Let every soul be subject to higher powers: for there is not power 
but from God: and those that are, are ordained of God. There- 
fore, he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God. 
And they that resist, purchase to themselves damnation. . . . Where- 
fore be subject of necessity, not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience’ sake. For therefore also you pay tribute. For 
Rulers- are the ministers of God, serving unto this purpose. 
Render therefore to all men their dues. Tribute to whom tribute 
is due; custom, to whom custom; fear, to whom fear; honor to 
whom honor” (Rom. xiii, 1 ff.). It is the principle of obedience, as 
a matter of conscience and religion, to constituted authorities and 
the law. So, then, when Christ says, “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,” He 
is not setting the things of God in opposition to the things of 
Caesar, the duties of religion in opposition to the duties of citizen- 
ship. This is what His enemies had tried to make Him do. If 
He had said, “Do not pay tribute to Caesar; you have already to 
pay tithes and first-fruits to religion,” they would have charged Him 
with putting religion in opposition to the government. Had He, 
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on the contrary, said, “Pay tribute to Caesar,” they would have 
represented Him as an enemy of their religion and their race, 
But he says, “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s.” He puts the two together. 
Submission is due to Caesar because submission is due to God, 
for “the powers that are, are ordained of God.” It is only when 
the Civil Power commands something plainly contrary to the 
divine law, and so sets itself in opposition with God, that we must 
resist, and “obey God rather than men.” In the providence of 
God the Jews had become subject to Caesar, therefore, in all things 
lawful they were bound to obey Caesar, and, in doing so, they 
were, in fact, obeying God himself. 

The Gospel of Christ, dear brethren, has this divine character- 
istic—coming from God who knows all things and foresees all 
things, and knows the hearts of men, it is applicable to all times 
and all people; it has its lessons for all. The words of Jesus are 
immortal words. They are for us now as much as for those to 
whom they were first spoken. There is a lesson, then, for us, in 
this incident of to-day’s Gospel. Rather, there are many lessons. 
There is the lesson of civil obedience, of loyalty and obedience to 
the laws of the land as a duty of conscience. Never should 
Catholics, of all people, be behindhand in this duty. <A good 
Christian must be a good citizen, and from the point of view of 
conscience there is a grave moral responsibility in the possession 
of political privileges such as the power to vote, or a place upon 
any public body. Again, amongst the first duties of a good citizen, 
is the careful and conscientious performance of his daily work 
in the world, whatever it may be. These things are not in them- 
selves opposed to purely religious duties. That is why Our Blessed 
Lord says, in one and the same sentence, “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” 
But this is a fallen world; that is to say human nature is fallen. 
Because. of this men do not always keep the things of Caesar, 
their worldly duties as good citizens, in their proper place. They 
let them encroach upon, and interfere with their religious duties. 
In this way, worldly duties, which ought to be done from a 
religious motive, which ought to be done in a religious spirit, and 
would be done all the better for this, are allowed to crowd out re- 
ligion, are divorced from religion. The things of Caesar over- 
whelm the things of God. This, in politics, is called saecularism, 
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which men have introduced into government, into education, into 
the making of laws. But it is more to the point now for us to ask 
ourselves whether we have introduced this evil principle of saecular- 
ism, which is only another word for worldliness, into our own 
daily lives and work. It is letting the world, its work and its 
cares, crowd out God and His worship; and be sure that not only 
God’s worship and our own souls suffer by this, but our daily life- 
work, which we ought to be doing for God, and not against God, 
suffers too. : 
Some people will not come to Mass; and they neglect the Sacra- 
ments. If you ask them why, they make excuse. There is so 
much to be done, they are too busy, they have no time. One 
hour, once a week, would do it; but “they have no time.” They 
render to Caesar, all the week, the things that are Caesar’s; they 
will not, even on Sunday, render to God the things that are God’s. 
Others keep away from Church and the Sacraments because 
they are worried. God knows, poor folk, they have enough to 
worry them. A large family, hard work—or no work—the diffi- 
culty of making both ends meet, sometimes a bad husband or wife, 
or children who are a trouble. They are overborne with the cares 
of life, and religion is thrust aside. Yet what a mistake! Poor 
people; they are deserving of all sympathy and kindness. It would 
be a noble act of Christian charity for any of you who are listen- 
ing to me to give such people a helping hand to bring them back 
to the practices of religion. There are ways of doing it which 
charity and sympathy and a kind heart will suggest. They are 
in error: they are letting the things of Caesar, the unfortunate 
things of their daily lives steal from God His rights. What strength, 
what consolation, what peace of mind in the midst of their troubles 
they might have if they practised their religion! The very fact 
of escaping once a week from their trying surroundings, the weekly 
breathing-space in the midst of the rush and hurry of life, the 
Sunday hour at Mass where they would breathe a purer, higher 
atmosphere than that of earth, keeping company for a while with 
God and the Saints, and God’s faithful, their brethren, would 
be a help beyond words. But more than this, there is the super- 
natural divine grace of Holy Mass and the Sacraments, the visits 
of Jesus Himself to their hearts, the sweet reconciliation with 
God in Confession, the unburdening of the weary spirit—to these 
things we may adapt those words of Christ, “Seek ye first the king- 
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dom of God, and all these things shall be added to you.” Ah, 
dear brethren, many who, thank God, in the midst of a hard life 
of poverty and struggle do faithfully practise their religion, could 
tell you what strength and joy they draw from these sweet mercies 
of Jesus in the Church. It is one of the saddest things to see 
Catholics letting trouble and care drive them away from God and 
the church, when at church and with God they would find the very 
help they need; would find a brightness and a strength brought 
into their lives of which now they are depriving themselves. 

And all of us, whatever our position and lot in life, must ask: 
“Am I rendering to God the things that are God’s?’ Does my re- 
ligion fill enough of my life, of my thoughts, of my time? Is 
religion my most serious occupation? We know well that it ought 
to be our chief concern. It is a mere truism to say so. But is it? 
With how many of us is it so? Faithful daily prayers; Holy 
Mass piously and attentively heard, regular attendance at the 
Sacraments, examination of conscience, an honest striving to learn 
more and more about our precious heritage, the Holy Catholic 
Faith, are these things provided for, regularly and thoughtfully pro- 
vided for, legislated for, I might say, in our lives? or are they left 
to chance, to the whim or impulse of the moment? “Render to 
God, give back, that is, to God the things that are God’s.” All 
we have, all we are, our whole being, soul and body, is a gift 
from God. True and loyal service, then, of soul and body, of 
mind and heart and will, and nothing less we justly owe to Him; 
and He is faithful and has promised that if we serve Him and 
do His will, we will receive a hundredfold in return, both in 
this life and in the life to come. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
GREATER HUMILITY AND GREATER FAITH 


BY THE REV. BERNARD HAYES, 0.S.B. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Two miracles described. The more important 
opens and ends the Gospel, the less important happening in between. 
They are distinct miracles, yet we may see a connection between them 
viz., Faith in Christ’s power to work the greater miracle is strengthene 
by His working the lesser. 
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These miracles are examples of incurable sickness and death remedied 
by Christ. 

The Discourse is of three parts. 

1st—The miracle of healing. 

2nd—The miracle of raising the dead. 

j3rd—The dispositions of the Ruler, and Christ’s method of working. 

Part I.—Mrracte or HEALING: Additional incidents added from the 
Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke: 

(a) Those who have bodily ailments must use all human means pos- 
sible as well as trust in Providence. If the affliction is beyond human 
remedy, then we may be sure our Lord will help us. He does not always 
work a cure in answer to prayer, but, if He does not, He will surely 
make the affliction a course a grace to us. This shown from the ex- 
periences at Lourdes. How the Sacred Humanity must be touched. 

(b) The incurable issue of blood in the body has its counterpart in 
the soul, viz., the disease of habitual sin. To cure this we must use human 
remedies and advice; but these are not of themselves sufficient, we need 
also the touch of the Sacred Humaniiy of our Lord. 

Part IJ.—THE MiracLe oF RAISING To Lire. ‘Additional details added 
from the Synoptic Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke: 

(a) He came not only as the Heaier of men, but as their Saviour also 
—not only to heal, but to raise up from death, During this public min- 
istry our Lord raised to life three dead people. These miracles fore- 
shadow the future resurrection. The matter of which the human body 
is formed is like and yet different from the matter of other bodies. St. 
Paul, I. Cor. xi, quoted to prove this. This difference of the destiny of 
matter is the result of the efficiency bs the Body of Christ, as the 
Catechism of Council of Trent teaches. Christ’s resurrection gives us the 
power of rising from the tomb. 

(b) There ts also a resurrection to a newer and fuller life for the 
soul through Jesus Christ, St. Paul (Rom. vi, 4. 5.) quoted. 

Part II].—(a) THe Ruwer’s Atritupe: His humiltty. The power of 
humble prayer. 

(b) How Jesus Works: He tests the sincerity and stability of the souls 
act of faith, He works 1N SECRET to save us from self-satisfaction and 
to give us an example of wnostentatious charity. Consolation to be de- 
rived from the words: “She is not dead but sleepeth.” 

Conclusion.—Summary of what we have learned from the Gospel, and 
conclusions drawn. 


My Brethren: In the Gospel which has just been read to you, 
two miracles are described. The more important is that greater 
wonder of the raising of the dead to life with which this passage 
of the Gospel opens and closes. The other, the cure of the sick 
woman, happened within this main fact, having taken place as Our 
Lord went to raise the dead girl to life. Distinct as these miracles 
are in fact, we may nevertheless see a relation between them. 
Jairus had asked for a seemingly impossible favor, and those who 
stood near must have considered it as such, and have taken the 
request as a proof of the excessive grief of the bereaved father. 
Jesus, whilst not acceding in word to the petition, yet raised hopes 
in the breasts of all by “rising up and following” Jairus, and then 
still further strengthened these hopes by manifesting the omni- 
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potent virtue inherent in His Sacred Humanity in the cure of 
the woman by the touch of His garment. 

The Gospel sets before us one example of incurable sickness and 
one of death; brings us face to face with calamities beyond the 
remedies of men, and then points out the only infallible hope of 
healing and resurrection men possess, viz., Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

Our discourse may then very suitably be divided into three 
parts: I. the miracle of healing, II. the miracle of raising to life, 
and III. the dispositions of the Ruler, and Christ’s method of 


working. I. The Miracle of. Healing. 


If we read this incident of the afflicted woman also in the Gospels 
of St. Mark (c. v) and St. Luke (c. viii) we shall learn details 
not mentioned by St. Matthew. Thus we are told that she had 
been ill for twelve years, and had wasted her substance on phy- 
sicians, and “had suffered many things” from them, and was noth- 
ing the better. Her case was in human opinion incurable. She 
had tried all human means, and her hopes in man’s aid were dead. 
But she had kept her faith and hope in God; for this she was re- 
warded. — 

(a) Here we have a lesson, my brethren, for those who are 
afflicted with bodily ailments. We learn that they must use the 
human means available, for the old saying that “Providence helps 
those who help themselves” is true in a very real sense. We have 
no right to neglect human remedies, and it is presumptuous to 
claim the Divine intervention as a right in every case of infirmity, 
as do the self-named “Faith-Healers.” We must look after our 
health and take the advice of doctors, as well as trust in Provi- 
dence. If our case is beyond human aid, we may then approach 
Our Lord with every confidence, and the keener our faith is, the 
more likely are we to receive His grace of healing. Recall to your 
minds that wonderful procession of the Blessed Sacrament round 
the square at Lourdes and the many instantaneous cures that are 
worked as Jesus passes by. If we call to Him with faith and 
humility we shall certainly receive His blessing. But we must re- 
member that Our Lord cares so much for us that He gives always 
what is best, and not always what is asked. It is said by those 
who have been privileged to go to Lourdes that almost more won- 
derful than the bodily cures are the miracles of grace worked in 
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souls. Sufferers have gone there embittered by their sad fate, 
and have returned, not cured indeed in body, but changed in soul. 
They went in tears, they returned with joy and resignation, seeing 
the designs of a merciful Providence in their sufferings. As St. 
Luke assures us (viii, 46), “virtue goes forth” from the Sacred 
Humanity when touched, either to cure the sickness or to make 
it the source of blessing. St. Augustine remarks that not all who 
are in contact with Christ really “touch” Him; but they only 
“touch” Christ who approach Him with faith. St. Ambrose teaches 
the same: “Fide tangitur Christus,” he writes (lib. 6 in Lucam). 
This case of the incurable issue of blood suggests at once that 
condition or state of habitual sin which drains out the soul’s life- 
blood. Sad indeed is the lot of one with such an infirmity. Human 
advice and remedies are no longer of any avail, and there is danger 
of the soul sinking into a permanent state of disease, and losing 
its hope of successful remedy. If the sufferer does not overcome 
his habit of intemperance or impurity or anger, etc., it will over- 
come him. One that is afflicted with any such disease must of 
course use all human remedies that are suggested by prudence or 
by men of experience. But more than all, his cure depends upon 
the healing virtue of Jesus Christ. He must not trust merely in 
his own strength of purpose, or in the advice of his directors, 
for the grace of spiritual healing is the gift of the humanity which 
was assumed by the Son of God. Let the afflicted one do his best 
and then come to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament with humility, 
reverence, and confidence, saying to himself: “I shall but touch 
the hem of His garment, I shall be whole,” and without any doubt 
the compassionate and all-powerful Saviour will “make also with 
temptation issue that we may be able to bear it” (1 Cor. x, 13). 


II. The Miracle of Raising to Life. 


Let us now pass on to the chief incident of the Gospel, the rais- 
ing to life of the daughter of the Ruler. St. Mark and St. Luke 
in their gospels give us details not mentioned by St. Matthew. 
They tell us that the Ruler’s name was Jairus, and that he was 
the ruler or head of the synagogue, and St. Luke says that his 
daughter was “almost twelve years old” (viii, 42). 

Though St. Matthew says, “She is just now dead,” St. Mark 
says, “She is at the point of death” (v, 23), and St. Luke, “She 
is dying (viii, 42). But as St. Mark and St. Luke both immediately 
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tell us that messengers came and announced the girl’s death, whilst 
Our Lord was speaking to the woman healed by His touch, it js 
evident that these accounts are really the same in meaning. If 
the father left her, it was only because all was practically over with 
his daughter. 

In the first part of our discourse we considered a miracle of 
healing, in this we must study one of resurrection. For Christ 
came not only “to give life, but to give it more abundantly.” He 
came amongst men not only as a physician and healer, but also as 
a Saviour. The power of a physician extends only to the sick; 
the dead are in the hands of God. Jesus, being God as well as 
man, has the power of God, and therefore can remedy al] human 
ills, not excepting that of death. He gave three examples of His 
Divine Power during His ministry, by raising to life, (a) the 
daughter of Jairus who had just died, (b) the son of the widow 
of Naim, as he was being carried to the tomb, and (c) Lazarus, 
who had been buried for four days. 

(a) These miracles foreshadow the future resurrection of this 
material frame of flesh and blood which we call the body. Though 
we shall die, as die we certainly shall, nevertheless we shall not for 
ever die. Our souls will not die at all, and our bodies but for a 
time. Man’s body is like and yet different from the body of an 
animal. It is like in that, being flesh, it is full of corruption; it 
is different in that, belonging as it does inalienably to the soul, it 
must rejoin the soul, so that the whole man, body and soul, may 
live his immortal life of reward or punishment. 

St. Paul points out this distinction of “flesh” in I. Cor. xv, 
39 and 40, “All flesh is not the same flesh: but some is that of men, 
another of beasts . . . and there are bodies celestial, and bodies 
terrestrial: but the glory of the celestial is one, and that of the 
terrestrial another.” Having thus pointed out this distinction, St. 
Paul goes on to tell the destiny of the human body (ib. 43, 44): 
“It is sown in corruption, it shall rise in incorruption: it is sown 
in dishonor, it shall rise in glory: it is sown in weakness, it shall 
rise in power: it it sown a natural body, it shall rise a spiritual 
body.” 

How is it, my brethren, that these bodies of ours have so dif- 
ferent a destiny from that of all other bodies? 

It cannot be because the material of which they are made differs 
from that of other bodies. The answer to this question is given 
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very clearly in the Catechism of Council of Trent (Part I, ch. vi, 
qu. xiii). It is there asserted that “the resurrection of Christ 
has been to us the source of the resurrection of the body”; that 
as “by a man came death, so by a man came the resurrection of 
the dead” (I. Cor. vi, 21); that in all the mysteries of our re- 
demption God made use of the humanity of Christ as the “efficient 
instrument,” and that “we wait for the Saviour, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who will reform the body of our lowness, made like the 
body of His glory” (Phil. iii, 20 sq.) 

From this it is evident that, as for the daughter of Jairus so 
for each of us, there is but one hope of resurrection and that is 
through the power of Jesus Christ. 

Not only is the resurrection of Christ the model of our resur- 
rection, but it gives us power to rise again. Just as in the death 
of the Sacred Humanity we are given not only an example of how 
we should die to sin, but also are thereby enabled to do so; so, in 
the same way by the resurrection of that Humanity, we derive 
not only the hope and destiny, but also the power of rising from 
the tomb. 

(b) But this resurrection from the dead through Jesus Christ 
is not promised only to the body which has died, but to the soul 
also. There is a resurrection of the soul to a newness of life which 
we may enjoy through the efficacy of the Sacred Humanity. St. 
Paul shows this to us in these words: “As Christ is risen from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may walk in new- 
ness of life; for if we have been planted together in the likeness 
of His death, in like manner we shall be of His resurrection” 
(Rom. vi. 4, 5). And then he adds: “Knowing this that Christ, 
rising again from the dead, dieth now no more, death shall no 
more have dominion over Him. For in that He died to sin, He 
died once; but in that He liveth, He liveth unto God. So do you 
also reckon yourselves to be dead indeed to sin, but alive to God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord” (ib. vv. 9-11). 

We may feel sure that the Church has set before us the raising 
up to life again of this dead girl, not only to strengthen our belief 
in the resurrection of the body through the power of Jesus, but 
also to make us seek for new life for the soul from Him also. He 
it is who restores to life the soul that is dead in sin, and He it is 
who gives the fulness of life. He is the rock that was struck 
and from which pours forth the life-giving water for the people 
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of God in the desert. But for Him the supernatural life in our 
sould would wither and die. They must of necessity be planted 
near the running water if they would rejoice in splendor of foliage 
and bear fruit in due season. Therefore must they come often and 
earnestly to drink of the fountain of life which flows for them; for 
by this means only are they enabled to have life and to have it 
more abundantly. 

III. Let us now notice (a) the dispositions of Jairus, and (b) 
how Our Lord works, by considering more in detail the miracle we 
are treating of. 

(a) The attitude of the Ruler was humble. He was an im- 
portant man in Capharnaum, and yet he came in the sight of all 
the people to ask for help in his trouble from this new prophet of 
the despised Nazareth. He came “adoring,” as the text tells us; 
and he was full of simple faith, “Lay Thy hand upon her and she 
shall live,” he said. Before Jesus will hear our prayer we must 
approach Him in these dispositions. The prayer of an humble man 
pierces the clouds, and however dark these may be around us, 
they cannot keep such prayer from Jesus. An humble prayer is 
that which rises from the heart of one convinced of his own 
powerlessness on the one hand, and of God’s omnipotent mercy 
on the other. It is the prayer of one whose heart is so full of 
faith and confidence that there is no room therein for fears, re- 
pinings, or despair. It says in full sincerity of meaning: “Lay 
Thy hand on me, O God, and I shall live”; “If I but touch Thy 
garment I shall be healed”; “dead as I am in soul,” or “sick unto 
death with the fever of passion, yet I adore and I trust.” 

Next let us consider, my brethren, how Jesus works. In answer 
to our prayer as to that of Jairus, He “rises up and follows” the 
soul. He does not at once work for his cure, for He wishes the soul 
for some time to lead the way before him. In this way He tests 
the sincerity and stability of its first act of humble faith. Then 
when it is the time appointed by His will He works its cure. But 
He works not only at His own time, but also in His own way. 
For example, when He reached the Ruler’s house, He said to the 
minstrels and to those making a rout, “Give place.” He wished 
to work in quiet and in secrecy. As this was His way on that occa- 
sion, so is it also on many occasions, and we may reverently see 
the Divine Wisdom at work in this for our instruction. It is a 
weakness of human nature to be flattered by the condescension of 
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a superior. Self-satisfaction is often aroused in one who has re- 
ceived notice or help gratuitously given by a man in high station. 
When God gives us His graces we are often tempted to take pride 
in ourselves, as if we had them of ourselves and not of Him. 
Especially would this be a danger to us if God bestowed His gifts 
in such an open and public way as to attract the admiration or 
envy of others. So God saves us from this subtle pride by giving 
us His favors so quietly and unostentatiously that they are not 
noticed by others and are often not recognized even by ourselves 
as gifts of God. 

Its secret way of doing good may teach us the necessity in our 
good works of not letting the left hand know what the right hand 
does. Worldly men, with noisy show and advertisement, announce 
to all men their acts of charity; and it is evident that their works 
are not so much acts of virtue as a specific of self-gratification. 
Men of God do good by stealth and from an unselfish love of God. 

Next I will ask, my brethren, why Our Lord said: “The girl is 
not dead but sleepeth?” You will at once recall another occasion 
on which Our Lord used a similar expression: “Lazarus our friend 
sleepeth ; but I go, that I may wake him out of sleep” (John xi, 11). 
Does not this saying mean that she was not dead in the sense in 
which men understand death, viz., that she was beyond help. She 
but slept for a while till Our Lord woke her; and this we know, 
to our consolation, is the lot of all those blessed ones who die in 
the Lord. How full of consolation are these words of Christ to 
sorrowing friends who kneel beside the deathbed of one very pre- 
cious and very dear; “She is not dead but sleepeth,” whispers the 
compassionate Saviour; “in due time I will take her by the hand 
and raise her up to a newer and fuller life.” 

Consider finally, my brethren, the closing words of the Gospel, 
“He went in and took her by the hand: and the girl arose.” Be- 
hold the power of the Saviour’s touch. Twice is its efficacy shown 
to us in this short gospel passage, and on almost every page of the 
holy text is witness borne to it. 

Conclusion. Now let us sum up what we have learned from 
this gospel, and draw our conclusions. 

The miracle of healing reminds us that, however incurable by 
human means our ills of body and soul may be, we have the sure 
remedy of the Sacred Humanity of Jesus Christ. The miracle of 
raising to life tells us that death is now but a sleep, for Jesus 
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Christ has, as St. Paul tells us, “destroyed death” (I. Tim. i, 10), 
and “we know that if our earthly house of this habitation be dis- 
solved, that we have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in heaven” (II. Cor. v, 1). 

We are taught also in this Gospel that to profit by the touch of 
Jesus Christ, certain dispositions of humility, confidence, and faith 
are necessary, and that when these are present we shall infallibly 
benefit by the “virtue” of Jesus. 

Must we not then come often and earnestly to receive the Bread 
of Life which is Jesus Christ? This must be our first resolution 
from the thoughts of to-day. Then does not the gospel teach us 
that our bodies are most holy in themselves, as they are healed by 
the touch of Jesus, and receive from His resurrection a pledge 
of their future uplifting to the kingdom of heaven? 

Let us pray then for greater humility and greater faith. Why 
do we remain so indifferent to the efficacy of the Sacred Humanity 
which dwells with us? Come to Him with the beautiful disposi- 
tions and prayers of the faithful Ruler and the afflicted woman, 
and He will surely bless you and heal you. Venerate the bodies 
which God has given to you, and which Jesus has sanctified. Our 
work is to prepare both soul and body to enter the kingdom of the 
undefiled. 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





SIN AND PENANCE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof.”— 
Matt. viii, 8. 















SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The two miracles desigued to show divine 
power and authority of Christ’s word. Christ does not point out im- 
mediately their spiritual signification. We however can see it. Leper 
shows corruption and contagiousness of sin; the palsied shows self-help- 
lessness of sinner. 

I. In what the essence of sin consists. In all sins, whether of thought, 
word or deed, whether directly against God, against our neighbor or 
against ourselves, the essence consists in cutting off friendship with God. 
God’s will remains unchanged, ready to save all who.will not put 
meer in the way. God’s action, touching the leper, and saying the 
word. 
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II. God puts forth his hand to every sinner. He says the word “I 
absolve thee from thy sins.” But dispositions are requisite on the part 
of the sinner. The need of contrition. The difference between perfect 
and imperfect. The four qualities of contrition: a) internal; b) super- 
natural; ¢C) APPRETIATIVE SUMMA; 4d) universal. The resolution of 
amendment. Must be sincere, efficacious and universal. Practical ap- 
plication in preparing for confession. 

III. God moves sinners to Himself, some directly, others through in- 
tercession. The story of the Centurion. Shows us value of praying for 
others, of faith, of humility. A formula for all Christendom, 


Conclusion.—Not to wait until we are worthy before we approach God. 
We are never as worthy as we might be. Prayer for ourselves and 
prayer for others. 


The two miracles of to-day’s gospel are designed to show the 
divine power and authority of Christ’s word. Two men are cured 
from loathsome disease, one from leprosy, the other from palsy. 
These bodily cures are intended to have a spiritual signification. 
Our Lord does not speak of it at once. His first intention is to 
establish His divine authority. He adapts Himself therefore to the 
mentality of His hearers. One of them, at least, namely the Cen- 
turion, is a good pagan. On a later occasion, after the divine au- 
thority has been established, Our Lord refers more directly to the 
spiritual lessons underlying his miracles. Thus, for instance, when 
another palsied man is brought to Him, He says: “Be of good 
heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” For the present, however, 
He merely heals the bodily infirmities. They have nevertheless a 
spiritual signification for us. We can see more deeply into Christ’s 
revelation than could His hearers: we can understand more of its 
explication and application. The leper shows the corruption and 
contagiousness of the man living in open sin. The man sick of 
the palsy shows the sinner’s impotence to raise himself out of his 
state of sin. Our Lord’s words and actions are a revelation of 
God’s mercy in being willing to save the sinner, and of God’s power 
in being able to do it. Over and over again must we go back to 
the gospel story if we would realize what we are made of, how 
we fall away from our high calling, and how we may be restored 
again. 

The essence of grievous sin consists in turning the will against 
Almighty God’s will. It may take place either by mere desire, by 
openly expressed words, or by outward deeds. The sinner knows 
what God’s law is and wilfully chooses to offend against it. Ob- 
viously such an act cuts him off from God’s friendship. When the 
sinful act seems to be more directly against one’s neighbor, such, : 
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for instance, as in a case of fraud, even then the chief malice con- 
sists in its being opposed to God’s will, a violation of His law, 
“But you do wrong and defraud, and that to your brethren. Know 
you not that the unjust shall not possess the kingdom of God?” 
The kingdom of God is a spiritual kingdom and the bond of union 
between the members of that kingdom, between the ruler and the 
subjects and between the subjects themselves, is the bond of 
charity. He, therefore, who severs the bond must remain cut off 
from the kingdom. It is a necessary and inexorable law of the 
spirit world. Nay, even those sins which apparently hurt only the 
sinner himself, drunkenness, for instance, are offences against God 
and have the effect of breaking connection with the communion 
of saints. “Do not err: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor the effeminate, nor liars with mankind, nor thieves, 
nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor railers, nor extortioners, shall 
possess the kingdom of God?” They are the moral lepers. They 
have rebelled against the source of life and light and healing; and 
thus by their own wills they have rendered themselves tainted, unfit, 
so long as they remain in that condition, to associate with saints 
of the kingdom. 

The divine will, however, remains unchanged. It chooses to save 
them from their own folly, if only they will not put obstacles in 
the way. The leper of the gospel recognized this. “Lord, if Thou 
wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” He came and adored Our Lord, 
relying entirely on Christ’s good will. Then followed one of those 
divine-human actions the full meaning of which we shall never 
fathom. “Jesus, stretching forth His hand, touched him.” He who 
had been so foul that no one might go near him was now touched 
by the hand of God. Together with this bodily touching, the divine 
will was manifested in words: “I will, be thou made clean.” 

Likewise is the divine will always waiting upon the sinner who 
will show readiness not to hinder its working. The great God in 
heaven puts forth His hand to touch all those who will show their 
diseases to Him. The psalmist was only uttering the cry of sinful 
humanity when he said: “Put forth Thy hand from on high, take 
me out, and deliver me from many waters, from the hand of strange 
children.” We are called to be the sons of God. The Church is 
our true home. There God has ordained special means whereby He 
reaches down to us to touch us. His will is always touching us. But 
He wants us to know it. Therefore He has instituted a Sacrament 
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in which we can hear from the mouth of His minister His voice say- 
ing: “I absolve thee from thy sins.” 

The heart, however, must be prepared for these words. God 
Himself prepares the heart by exciting in it sorrow for having 
offended Him. The first condition then requisite in order that the 
words of forgiveness may be effective is the condition of penitence. 
How little do those non-Catholics understand Catholic doctrine 
who think that confession only is the condition of forgiveness. 
There must be a real sorrow of mind and a detestation of the sin 
committed. Moreover, there must be a firm resolve not to sin 
again. Certainly there can be different motives for this sorrow, 
some good, others better. The most perfect of all sorrow is that 
in which the penitent detests the sin because it is an offence against 
God’s goodness and because he loves God above all things. The 
other motives which are good but imperfect are the detestation of 
sin simply because one feels that one has done wrong, or because 
one is afraid of God’s punishments, or because one is desirous of 
God’s rewards. 

Yet, from whatever motive the sorrow arises, it must be such 
as to show a radical turning away from sin and turning to God. It 
may be accomplished by outward signs of sorrow, but above all 
things it must be inward and sincere. So the prophet Joel calls 
upon the people thus to prepare for the terrible day of the Lord: 
“Now, therefore, saith the Lord: Be converted to me with all your 
heart, in fasting, and in weeping, and in mourning. And rend your 
hearts and not your garments, and turn to the Lord your God.” 
The fall of sin is a fall away from a supernatural state. The re- 
turn to the supernatural state therefore must be a supernatural act. 
It must be accomplished through the aid of divine grace. The 
motive by reason of which the will acts must be a supernatural one. 
That sorrow and detestation of sin which arise through sheer fear 
of public opinion is not enough to justify the sinner in the sight of 
God. The reason for turning away from sin must in some way be 
directed towards restoring friendship with God. Even if the less 
good motives of fear of punishment or desire of reward are used, 
they must be accepted as the sanctions of God’s law. When I am 
afraid of punishment I must recognize it as God’s punishment, and 
when I desire the reward of heaven I must recognize it as God’s 
reward. God, knowing the weakness of human nature, has adapted 
this system of rewards and punishments in order to help it by de- 
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grees from the lower stages of spiritual perfection to the higher, 
He likes us to use these helps which He has given, Then, when 
we have attained the lower stage of love, we have a platform 
whence we can strive for the higher stage, namely, the love of 
God for the sake of His own goodness. 

If, therefore, in this return from sin God is all in all, He must 
be loved above all things. The soul must be prepared to suffer and 
to lose all things rather than offend God. In practice this does not 
mean that the penitent must seek out all possible torments or all 
possible calamities and ask himself whether he is prepared to suffer 
them rather than to sin. It is part of God’s providence indeed to 
keep us from many disastrous situations. He keeps us from all 
those temptations which are above our strength. Therefore, in 
making our appreciation of God by which we set His love above 
all things, we must take into account His benign providence. We 
make an implicit act to hate sin above all other evils and then we 
make an act of confidence in God’s providence that He will keep 
us from all calamities which we cannot bear, and that in such 
calamities as He sends to us He will give us supernatural strength 
to bear them. 

Lastly, the sorrow for sin must be universal. It must extend to 
all grievous sins committed. This happens from the very nature 
of sin and peace. The two things are so utterly opposed that they 
cannot exist together. Thus it is impossible for one mortal sin to 
be forgiven without all being forgiven. Grace cannot enter where 
sin abides. Therefore the true penitent must be sorry for all his 
grievous sins without exception. He cannot both be turned away 
from God and turned to Him at the same time. 

Together with the sorrow for and detestation of sin there must 
be a resolution not to sin again. Such is the radical nature of the 
Catholic idea of penance. The penitent may be conscious of his 
weakness and may have great fears that he will fall again. But 
at the same time when he turns to God he must have the firm 
resolve not to sin again. The sincerity of this resolve will be seen 
from his disposition to take all necessary means to avoid sin in 
the future. He knows where he has sinned in the past. He knows 
what are the approximate occasions of sin. His resolution, there- 
fore, in order to be of any use to him, must be not only to avoid 
sin, but also to avoid the occasions of sin. The resolution, too, will 
extend to all grievous sins, not only those which have been com- 
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mitted in the past, but all possible grievous sins. The resolve is 
to be in the friendship of God. And that excludes all possible 
grievous sin. 

We have insisted at length on the nature of contrition because 
there is a belief amongst non-Catholics that contrition has little or 
no part in the Sacrament, but that everything consists in confession 
and absolution. And many Catholics need to be warned against 
spending too much time searching out particular sins for confes- 
sion whilst spending too little time in exciting in themselves the 
proper contrite disposition. The true penitent will also be desirous 
of making some satisfaction for the sin committed. In the Sacra- 
ment of Penance this is imposed by the priest. He is judge and 
physician. He has regard to the sins committed and also to the 
character and disposition of the penitent. He imposes such satis- 
factory penance as he deems suitable to each individual case. 

Since, however, all the movement of the sinner towards God is 
the result of grace, God must first move towards the sinner. Now 
God moves sinners to Himself sometimes through a direct devotion 
and sometimes through the intercession of others. Hence we have 
the beautiful story of the pagan Centurion interceding for his pal- 
sied servant. He does not dare to ask explicitly so much as Christ 
will give him. He says simply: “Lord, my servant lieth at home 
sick of the palsy, and is grievously tormented.” Jesus replies: “I 
will come and heal him.” He would not visit the son of a ruler, 
but He would visit a servant. The kindness of the Centurion to- 
wards his servant is accompanied by faith in Christ, and with the 
faith there is humility. “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst 
enter under my roof; but only say the word and my servant shall 
be healed.” And all this from a pagan! When our Lord heard 
it, even He marvelled. Such faith as that He had not found in 
all Israel. The apostles, and Martha and Mary had had need of 
the preambles of faith, the miracles of our Lord. Likewise Peter 
came at the call of Andrew, and Andrew at the call of John. 
There was doubt in the word of Martha, “Lord, if Thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died;” as if Christ could not have per- 
formed the miracle whilst absent. But this pagan spoke out his 
faith without waiting for the preamble of a miracle. Hence Christ 
said to them that followed Him: “Amen, I say to you, I have not 
found so great faith in Israel.” The formula uttered by that pagan 
has been adopted by the Christian Church to express the proper 
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disposition of every Christian who will draw near to Christ: “Do- 
mine non sum dignus”—‘“Lord, I am not worthy.” 

The all-needful practical conclusion to be drawn from to-day’s 
gospel is that we are not to wait until we are worthy before we 
draw near to God. If we wish for that we shall never be worthy, 
and shall never draw near to Him. We must simply show to Him 
our sins and ask Him to heal them. Then if we see others who do 
not seem alive to their estrangement from God, we can pray for 
them. But our prayer for others must not be that of a superior 
or precious person, but that of an inferior and most unworthy per- 
son. It is one of the most astounding facts in the whole of God’s 
economy of salvation that He will receive nobody who does not ap- 
proach Him in the garb of penitence. Nay, He Himself set us the 
example. Having no sins of His own, He chose the second Person 
of His Blessed Trinity, clothed Him in human flesh, and on Him 
laid the iniquity of us all. 








OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


ADDRESS DELIVERED ON JUNE 8, I9I2, AT THE UNVEILING OF THE 
MONUMENT ERECTED IN WASHINGTON, D. C., BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


BY HONORABLE VICTOR J. DOWLING, M.A., LL.D., JUSTICE OF THE SU- 
PREME COURT, APPELLATE DIVISION, STATE OF NEW YORK 


Four hundred and twenty years ago to-day the work of prepara- 
tion was going on in Palos for that voyage across the “Sea of 
Darkness” into whose gloom no man had yet ventured to pry 
further than to seek the Isle of St. Brendan, the Seven Cities or 
Antilia, which had been reported at various times as sighted from 
the mainland or the adjoining islands, floating in the haze of the 
distant horizon. The royal command had been read for the prepara- 
tion of the caravels. The discredited adventurer, recalled as he 
dejectedly pursued his way across the bridge of Pinos, had received 
at Santa Fé the final approval of his sovereigns for that project to 
which his life had been devoted. And yet no responsive chord was 
struck in the popular imagination. Even the felons who had been 
offered their pardon as the reward of their services in the fleet, 
felt that life, even behind bars, was preferable to certain death upon 
that mysterious ocean, peopled by monsters, and which the most 
experienced navigators believed to be a boundless and tempestuous 
expanse, without any opposite shores, embracing a zone so torrid 
that all living things must die under its heat. But the resistless 
energy which had subdued the court did not brook the opposition 
of the populace, and there finally sailed forth that most momentous 
expedition in history, whose results were to be felt while humanity 
endured. 

The first voyage of Columbus began the new and greatest epic 
of human effort. What combat of fabled gods, what struggle of 
mythological Titans, could equal this contest of one man against 
the learning of the ages, the teaching of experience, the judgment 
of the wise, the warnings of the past? Reason, religion, research, 
had alike condemned his theories. Council after council of learned 
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men unanimously frowned upon his claims and laughed him to 
scorn, yet he—of mean birth, of limited education, without resources 
or means—not only defied them all, but upon the very steps of the 
throne, in the hour of his direst distress, dictated like a conqueror 
the terms for the services which he, a pauper, professed his ability 
to perform. Would not the spectacle in itself be magnificent, as an 
example of self-belief, of self-reliance? But does it not become 
sublime when viewed as the steady course of one whose confidence 
in himself was predicated upon his self-imposed mission to spread 
the light of religion among the heathen? If ever mortal man upon 
this earth gave living proof of the faith within him, that man was 
Christopher Columbus. His whole life, as we read it now, was a 
steady and progressive preparation for his chosen work. “For forty 
years,” he said, “I have been seeking out the secrets of nature, and 
wherever ship has sailed, there have I voyaged.” From his four- 
teenth year, twenty-three years had been spent upon the ocean, and 
he had fared to Guinea and to Iceland. All the knowledge he had 
acquired was utilized for the demonstration of his theories. Cor- 
respondence with authorities on cosmography, interviews with navi- 
gators, digesting records of travel and scientific works (such as 
the “Imago Mundi” of Cardinal Peter d’Ailly, which he kept under 
his pillow while he slept and his annotated copy of which still 
exists )—all these were but elements in a well-considered plan. His 
purpose was deliberate, steady and inflexible. No reverse could 
shake it. No other great event in the World’s history has been in 
a higher degree the result of sustained and intelligent purpose. 
His character won the respect of succeeding generations, for as 
De Bry quaintly wrote in prefacing his “Voyages,” published. in 
Frankfort in 1595 and referring to the portrait of Columbus therein 
presented (which was that by Jan Van Eyck): “And, in truth, 
the portrait of one possessing such excellences deserves to be seen 
by all good men, for he was upright and courteous, pure and noble- 
minded, and an earnest friend of peace and justice.” He subdued 
the passions and weaknesses incident to a wanderer’s life, and re- 
mained through all temptations frugal, modest, brave, temperate 
and unaffected. His private life was such as to show him worthy 
of his mission and to establish his confidence in it. And that mis- 
sion was of a.grandeur hitherto beyond the conception of man. “It 
was the effort of a man, led by one master mind, to assert dominion 
over the entire earth; the movement of the human intellect to throw 
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off the inherited ignorance and prejudice of ages.” He disdained 
alike the patronizing approval of the lordling and the sneer and 
insult of the populace. No rebuff could discourage him. When 
Genoa, Venice, Portugal, England and France in succession rejected 
his appeal, it affected him no more than the treacherous efforts to 
secretly profit by his plans and rob him of the fruits of his genius. 
He believed that he alone was to be the chosen agent of Providence 
to work out this special dispensation. Here was no Alexander, 
sighing for new worlds to conquer, but here was the apostolic spirit 
of one who sighed for quicker ways to make known to distant lands 
the sweetness of Faith and the light of Hope. Here was one who, 
like Napoleon, believed in his star; but the star of Columbus was 
the star of Bethlehem. 

While the name of every one who shared in his work or even in 
a cursory way figured in the events of his life is preserved for all 
time, embalmed in his own glory, the details of his early life are 
still a subject of speculation. Fifteen localities dispute the honor 
of being his birthplace; more than five hundred dubious portraits 
contend for recognition. Yet he has left us in such of his writings 
as have survived the cleverest delineation of his own characteristics. 
Apart from his steadfastness of purpose and invincible courage, 
the dominating note of his career was his abiding faith. When, 
broken in health and fortune, with the shadows closing in around 
him, he wrote to Bishop Diego de Deza of the King’s ingratitude, 
he found comfort in saying: “I have done all that I should. The 
rest I leave to God, who has never forsaken me in my needs.” 
_ Standing as he did on the borderland between the mediaeval and 
the modern age, he combined the chivalry and devotion of the 
former with the utilitarianism of the latter. While he wrote a 
treatise on prophecies, in which he accepted the approaching end 
of the world as foretold, he was ready with practical explanations 
for his sailors of every new phenomenon which aroused their fears. 

What lessons can be more impressive than those which force 
themselves upon us in considering the story of his life! What 
singleness of purpose! What nobility of aim! What steadiness of 
resolution! Cast in no ordinary mold was he, nor could pecuniary 
considerations alone have so unfalteringly sustained one who had 
encountered sorrow and privation beyond his years. “For a long 
time the great cause of humanity, depending on the discovery of 
this fair continent, is involved in the fortitude, perseverance and 
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spirit of the solitary stranger, already past the prime of life, when 
the pulse of adventure beats full and high. If, sinking beneath the 
indifference of the great, the sneers of the wise, the enmity of the 
masses, and the persecution of a host of adversaries, high and 
low, he give up the thankless pursuit of his noble vision, what a 
hope for mankind is blasted! But he does not sink. He shakes 
off his enemies as the lion shakes the dew drops from his mane, 
That consciousness of motive and of strength, which always sup- 
ports the man who is worthy to be supported, sustains him in his 
hour of trial; and at length, after years of expectation, importunity 
and hope deferred, he launches forth upon the unknown deep, to 
discover a new world under the patronage of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella.” 

Here was the leader of a new crusade. Here was a new Peter 
the Hermit, who, instead of rousing the martial ardor of his hearers 
to frenzy with his noble cry, “God wills it!’ and opening their 
hearts to the need for the unity of the chivalry of Christendom to 
free the Holy Sepulchre from profanation, sought by the distilla- 
tion of his sufferings, labor and zeal, to open new fields to civiliza- 
tion and religion, while his share of the commercial benefits he 
hoped to realize for his sovereigns, was to be applied to the ex- 
penses of such a campaign as would result in the permanent rescue 
of that same Sepulchre. How exalted and sincere must have been 
his spirit, how profound his zeal for his fellow men, which could 
rally to his support pious men like Cardinal Pedro Gonzales de 
Mendoza, Bishop Diego de Deza, Prior Juan Perez and Fra An- 
tonio de Marchena, and make them risk their reputations for sanity 
and learning,—even their claims to orthodoxy, in the estimation of 
many—by supporting publicly a proposition which appealed to them 
as being an inspired work. And so his intensely devotional spirit 
bore its reward in the attainment of glory beyond even his dreams. 

How characteristic is his life of humanity in general. From the 
depths of misery to rise to the heights of popularity and power, 
and in the twinkling of an eye to be again precipitated to the lowest 
abyss. From a delirious triumph and the adulation of the fickle 
multitude, to fall into disgrace and contempt. From a position be- 
hind his sovereigns, a partner with them in the temporal profits 
of a venture whose glory was all his own, to patiently bear the 
riveting of chains upon him by a menial. In life he saw his ungrate- 
ful King withhold the fruits of his foresight, and in death the very 
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whereabouts of his ashes became a matter of dispute. In his weary 
wanderings he knew the pangs of hunger, of cold, of poverty, of 
sickness and of ridicule. What more pathetic picture is there than 
that of Columbus, weary and footsore, stopping at the door of the 
convent of La Rabida to beg water and bread, not for himself, but 
for his boy Diego, while unmindful of his own sufferings he dis- 
coursed to Father Juan Perez upon his plan for the direct route 
to the lands of gold and silk and spices. Deprived of the glory of 
first setting foot upon the new continent because of the fortuitous 
passage of a flight of birds which compelled him to satisfy his ter- 
ror-stricken crew by changing his course from directly West, only 
five days before land was sighted, he was deprived as well of the 
prestige of having his name given to the land he devoted his life to 
make known, through the mistaken zeal of a blundering cos- 
mographer. And so little was his achievement appreciated, in the 
disappointment which followed the failure to see an immediate in- 
flux of gold from the new possessions, that the very chronicles of 
the City in which he died failed to record the event. 

What did Columbus seek? And how did he succeed in his 
search? At first blush it might seem as though, great as the results 
have been that followed his discovery, yet had he failed to realize 
his ideals. This would be but a superficial view. In reality, every 
one of his aims was accomplished far beyond his expectations. He 
sought a direct way to the East, and to-day commerce in its varied 
phases speeds with marvelous rapidity across the great Columbian 
continent, by whose discovery was given a new trend to trade and 
a new incentive to human thought and ingenuity, that have harnessed 
the powers of nature to meet the needs of man, in a degree hitherto 
undreamed of. And while Columbus never saw the Court of 
Prester John nor of the Grand Khan of Tartary, nor found the aro- 
matic shrubs or spicy groves of Cipango or Cathay, still has his 
dream of a speedy way to the East found practical form through 
his voyage. Soon shall we see the completion of that stupendous 
canal, joining the Atlantic and Pacific at Panama, the very spot 
which Columbus, with prophetic vision, thought was then the path- 
way to India. Well did Benton suggest the erection, upon the great 
trans-continental railway of “its crowning honor, the colossal statue 
of the great Columbus, whose design it accomplishes, hewn from 
a granite mass of a peak of the Rocky Mountains, the mountain 
itself the pedestal and the statue a part of the mountain, pointing 
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its outstretched arms to the western horizon and saying to the flying 
passengers, “There is East, there is India.’ ” 

And with what paucity of risk of money and lives was all this 
great result accomplished. An expenditure equal to about eighty 
thousand dollars in our present money represented the contribu- 
tion of the Spanish sovereigns, and the unknown friends who sup- 
plied the share of Columbus paid in less than half that sum. One 
hundred and twenty men risked their existence in the enterprise. 
The town of Palos discharged a penalty due the crown by furnish- 
ing two ships for a limited time. The other contribution, which 
outweighed them all and alone made possible the disproportionate 
return to humanity for so small an investment, was the genius of 
Columbus himself. We read in the account book of the royal treas- 
urer Alonzo Gonzales, the entry “On May 5th, 1487, by order of 
the Bishop of Palencia, the treasurer pays three thousand maravedis 
to Christopher Columbus, a stranger, who is working at certain 
things in the service of their Highnesses.” 

Well may Spain have thought that this stranger wrought well for 
her, when for generations there poured into the royal coffers the 
untold wealth which galleons and treasure fleets brought across 
the main from those conquistadores who followed in the footsteps 
of Columbus. Well may she have remembered with gratitude his 
name who had made possible her temporary occupation of the proud 
position of first power in the civilized world. But with still deeper 
gratitude should we venerate his memory, who share in those bless- 
ings of liberty and happiness which are our lot in this great land, 
whose permanent dedication to civilization was made possible, at 
so early a date, solely because of his lofty purpose. It is fitting 
that after centuries recognition should be given, sincere if tardy, 
of his great services to humanity, and given the more cheerfully 
because he was in every way worthy of the portion of undying fame 
which is his. It is the appreciation of his nobility of character 
which is leading to the spreading movement to make “Columbus 
Day” a holiday, in which twenty-three states have now joined and 
to whose ranks it is to be hoped the nation itself will soon be 
added. Here in the capital of the greatest Republic in history, this 
beautiful memorial of the greatest achievement in human affairs 
due to the initiative, determination and genius of a single individual 
may well serve as an inspiration to effort upon the part of the 
citizens of America to do as he did—to set their ideals high, never 
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to lower or abase them, and to persevere to the end in their ad- 
vocacy. The world has narrowed since Columbus’ day. Railroads, 
steamships, telegraphs, telephones, the printing press—all have 
tended to bring mankind in closer touch, to make it more homo- 
geneous, to hasten the day of recognition of the universal brother- 
hood of man. Few geographical queries are left to solve and most 
of the earth’s surface is an open book. Yet there is still the need 
for those who will face the latter-day problems of home and nation 
with as dauntless courage, as pure hearts and as fixed purpose as 
Columbus met the physical mysteries of his time, and who will scan 
the horizon with as much confident certainty of a safe harbor for 
the ship of state as filled his mind as, afar off, over the tempest- 
tossed billows and the heads of a mutinous crew, he saw in his 
mental vision the prow of the Santa Maria approaching the shores 
of the sought-for land. 

While civilization endures, emblazoned upon the first page of 
its records shall be preserved in undying fame the original coat of 
arms claimed by Christopher Columbus, with its bars of red and 
blue upon a field of gold, in memory of the greatest benefaction 
which the spirit of exploration, of discovery and of enterprise has 
given to the world. May there forever be found upon the same 
page the banner of red and white and blue of our own beloved 
country, in memory of the greatest blessing which the spirit of true 
freedom has yet conferred upon mankind! 





FIFTY YEARS A PRIEST 


SERMON DELIVERED AT THE JUBILEE OF FATHER RAGGIO, §, J. 
BY THE REV. DENNIS J. KAVANAGH, §&.J. 


“Thou shalt sanctify the fiftieth year ... for it is a year of jubilee.”— 
Leviticus, xxv, I0. 


It is no ordinary event that we are celebrating to-day,—fifty 
years in the service of God, half a century of religious life! It is 
an event as magnificent as it is rare, as- interesting to us as it is 
inspiring to him with whom we are rejoicing. It is no ordinary 
event, nor is the task assigned me an ordinary task. It is difficult 
for me to know what to say and how to say it. I must not em- 
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barrass the venerable Jubilarian by what, in his humility, he would 
consider empty praise, and, on the other hand, I must not fall below 
your expectations by saying less than you would have me say at the 
jubilee of your beloved pastor. I think, however, that by dis- 
tinguishing between the event and the man and by directing your 
thoughts to the event, I shall avoid both difficulties, neither em- 
barrassing the venerable religious, nor failing to satisfy his many 
friends who have assembled to congratulate him. 


I, Fifty Years a Religious. 


Such is the event. What does it mean? What does it imply ?— 
“Tf thou wilt be perfect,” said Christ, “go, sell what thou hast 
and give to the poor .. . and come, follow Me!” The words are 
not a command, they impose no new obligation distinct from the 
ordinary observance of the law; they constitute, rather, an invi- 
tation to a higher life, a counsel, an advice to those who are en- 
lightened sufficiently to ‘understand them and who are generous 
enough to fulfill their conditions. 

“Come, follow Me!” It is an exalted vocation. To follow 
Christ, the greatest among the sons of men, the center of the world’s 
history, the most perfect, the grandest, the noblest character that 
ever graced the earth,—to follow Christ, the Eternal Son of God, 
of whom it was written: “Ask of Me and I shall give thee 
the Gentiles for thine inheritance and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession,’—Christ whom the beloved disciple saw 
in his Apocalyptic Vision, who “had on His vestments, and on His 
thigh written ‘King of kings and Lord of Lords’!”’—this is an 
exalted vocation and capable of firing the human heart with enthu- 
siastic desire. He is our King and deserves our allegiance. He 
has a kingdom which, unlike the kingdoms of earth, is founded 
on an eternal rock. “It shall not pass away, but shall break to 
pieces and consume all other kingdoms and itself shall stand for- 
ever!” It has broken and consumed all other kingdoms when they 
rose in revolt against it. It vanquished the kingdom of Paganism 
and the world saw the children of Christ mount the capitol of 
Rome and plant upon its highest pinnacle the banner of Jesus 
Christ. It blasted the kingdom of Protestant revolt and left it 
broken into a thousand principalities that are slowly but surely 
approaching dissolution. It is now in a final struggle with the 
kingdom of intellectual pride and it will not be long until the 
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bubble is shattered and until the world acknowledges that there is 
no King but Christ the Lord! 

Who would not follow Christ? But pause; there is another side 
to the shield and another point of view—‘“Follow Me!” We hear 
the call and, as we listen, there rises before our mental vision a 
little home in Nazareth. Mother and child have dwelt there for 
well-nigh thirty years. They loved as only the Virgin Mother 
and the Virgin Son could love. They rejoiced together, sorrowed 
together, smiled and wept together. It is their home, humble, yes, 
but still their home! We see it and recall a day of sorrow. Mary 
stands at the door. Jesus, the Son, stands before her and looks 
into her tear-dimmed eyes. He hears the sob which almost breaks 
her loving heart. He presses her hand, embraces her fondly and 
whispers the awful words: “Mother, good-bye!” There is a thrill 
of anguish in every fibre of her being, but she is brave. She knows 
that this is the valley of tears, that such things must happen and 
she echoes the awful words: “Jesus, my Son, good-bye!” He 
went away from the Mother whom He loved because He was 
about His Father’s business. “If thou wilt be perfect,” He says 
to us aS we gaze in wonder at the picture, “follow Me! Leave 
father, mother, sisters, brothers, friends, all that the heart clings 
to, for he that despiseth not all these things, cannot be My dis- 
ciple!” 

“Follow Me!” There rises before our mental vision another 
picture,—a little hill called Golgotha, outside the City of Jerusa- 
lem. It is noonday and an uncounted mob, a wild, mad, murderous 
mob is seen pouring itself out from the city. White with rage, it 
tosses to and fro, whipped to fury by the frenzied passions, it 
forms a vast sea of humanity preparing to overwhelm the Man 
of Sorrows and to swallow up the Just One. “Vau!” they cry 
and wag their heads. In the midst of it all, in the midst of that 
Sea of Sorrows, we see the Man against whom the storm is rag- 
ing—Man? No, a worm and no man, the reproach of men and 
the outcast of the people! We hear the sob of the Sacred Heart as 
His mind lingers on the words of the prophet: “Like dogs they 
have surrounded Me, gnashing their teeth!” We also hear those 
other words, strange, terrible, Divine words—“If thou wilt be per- 
fect, follow Me!” 

“Follow Me! You will find my footprints stained with blood. 
You will find my well-beloved Mother on the way and if your 
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heart should fail, O, turn your eyes to her for comfort and for 
strength! Follow Me!” The call is holy, it is sublime, it jis 
heavenly, it is Divine! Has it been unheeded? Read the records of 
the Christian world, study the parts of the heroes and the heroines 
in that great tragedy which we call history and you will find that 
thousands, yea, and millions in every age and in every clime— 
the rich and the poor, kings and their subjects, princes and peas- 
ants—heard the call, understood it literally, and literally fulfilled 
its conditions. They left all—father, mother, country, home, they 
broke the cords that bound their hearts to things of earth—they 
shouldered their cross and, following Christ, climbed even to the 
summit of Calvary and there, with a magnanimity as admirable 
as it is to the worldly-wise unintelligible, they crucified themselves 
with the three nails of poverty, chastity and obedience! 

Cui Bono? What is the use? O, my dear brethren, even if 
this world were the world and this life the life, the good wrought 
by those who follow Christ in the way of Evangelical perfection 
would be inestimable and incalculable. The greatest evil in the 
world to-day even in the purely natural order is selfishness. 
Self-seeking, the desire of self-aggrandizement may be traced as 
the root of all civil and social and domestic disorder. Why are 
families being disrupted and the children thrown on the streets or 
into institutions of charity? Because selfishness is creating un- 
natural fathers and mothers. Why does the social earthquake 
threaten? Because among the mighty and the down-trodden Self 
holds undisputed sway. Why are the nations devising vain 
things? Again it is Self! That there were men and women, that 
there are men and women who make profession of denying self, 
who, in order to be faithful to that profession, seal it with a life- 
long vow—this it is that keeps before the world, and, in some way, 
forces upon the world, the only principle that can secure stability 
of government and prosperity among all the people. 

But this world is not the world, and this life is not the life. We 
have a higher destiny than to die and be the food of worms. We 
were made for God and to attain to God we must serve Him. We 
must at least keep within the limits of the law. Our weak nature 
tries to find excuses, it is sometimes suggested that it is impossible 
to observe the law; but when we see our brothers and our sisters, 
men and women like ourselves, rising beyond the law, leading 
lives of evangelical perfection, we are encouraged, our weakness 
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is strenghtened, the vain excuses are put aside, we recognize the 
power of God’s grace and upheld by the example of our heroic 
brethren, we serve God faithfully unto death. 

Nor is it by example alone that religious teach the world. Think 
of the glorious Sons of St. Francis. We revere their memory here 
in California because they were the pioneer builders of the West, 
the pathfinders, the friends of the friendless Indian, the picturesque 
padres of the past. They were all that and more, they were dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ, or rather because they were His disciples, 
because they heard His call, “Follow Me!” and generously respond- 
ed, they were able to do what nature could not do, they won the 
Indian heart to God and instilled into the savage breast the love 
of Christ and of Christian virtue. Think ot the magnificent work 
of the children of St. Dominic and of St. Benedict, the heroic de- 
votedness of religious women who will be found wherever human 
misery is found, administering to the sick, cheering the aged, con- 
soling the sorrowful and teaching the young the solid principles 
of Christian morality. Think of all this, the Divine call, the hero- 
ism necessary to respond, the sacrifices to be met, the good ac- 
complished and conferred on country as well as upon the Church 
—and you will be able to appreciate, in a way at least, how mag- 
nificent, how glorious is the event which we are celebrating to-day. 
Fifty years in religion means much; it implies much more! 

II. Fifty Years a Jesuit. 

What I am going to say now will not add to the sublimity of 
the fact, it will not be an additional grandeur, but it has a peculiar 
feature which must not be overlooked. Fifty years in religion is 
the event. Fifty years in the Society of Jesus is the peculiar feature 
of the event. 

Fifty years in the Society of Jesus! Mentioned thus briefly it 
will fall with coldness on the world to-day. What does the world- 
ling know, what does the worldling care to know about the Society 
of Jesus? It may be interesting historically by reason of its 
prominence in some of the events that shook the world, it may be 
a curiosity by reason of the fact that though persecuted it has 
flourished, though annihilated it has risen again into being. It may 
be even a thing of grandeur by reason of its one time famous col- 
leges and universities and magnificent churches—but beyond that 
nothing. Ah yes, there is something beyond that. I appreciate 
the delicacy of the situation—I am a Jesuit speaking at the jubilee 
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celebration of a companion Jesuit, and if I lift the curtain to show 
you what there is beyond the surface picture, I may seem to be 
indulging in self-praise. Still, I am going to lift the curtain and, 
with God’s help, shall endeavor to show you what does not at first 
sight appear. I am going to tell you what a glorious thing it is 
to spend fifty years in the Society of Jesus. 

If you want my justification it is two-fold. In the first place 
there is a Divine command, “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
St. Ignatius is my father in religion and the Society of Jesus is 
my mother. In the second place it is a custom among us Jesuits, 
in our mutual exhortations, to recount the glories of our fore- 
fathers in religion, so that, seeing what they were, we way learn 
what we ought to be. What therefore might at first sight have 
the appearance of self-glorification will be for you a testimony of 
my regard for the law of God and for us an exhortation to greater 
progress in the way of virtue. 

The Society of Jesus is the work of God. The Church was 
passing through a storm the like of which she had never experi- 
enced. She had had struggles with enemies from without, she had 
withstood the assaults of kings and of rulers and she proved her- 
self unconquerable, but intestine war such as raged in the fifteenth 
century was a new experience. The Church, the Citadel of Truth, 
is a city built upon a mountain. The sulphurous mists may rise 
from the valley below, they may, for a moment, shroud the fair 
city of God and even hide its grandeur from outside view; but 
rise high enough to mar its eternal beauty, they never can. That 
is true, but there was a time when within the walls there arose 
traitors. As Lucifer, an inhabitant of heaven, lifted up the stand- 
ard of rebellion against the throne of God, so Lucifer, a citizen 
and a priest of the Church, lifted up his rebel flag against the throne 
of Peter. Whole nations began to totter and fall; it was an awful 
struggle. The serried ranks of the rebels formed a battalion ter- 
rible to behold. Intellect was theirs, and eloquence, and these, 
backed by the most ferocious passions, seemed to threaten the 
very existence of the Church of Christ. 

Who could withstand the onslaught? God raised up a man 
who has been called the “St. George of the Modern World,” who 
is pictured “with his chivalrous lance run through his writhing 
foe.” God raised up a Spanish soldier, a weak instrument it is true 
—he had not the intellectual advantages of his opponents, but he 
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was made strong with the strength of God. Ignatius of Loyola 
formed a regiment calling it the Company of Jesus, and so 
effectively did they resist the enemy that in a little while the rebels 
were driven out and the Church assumed a grandeur and a glory 
greater than before. 

The followers of Ignatius were ever found where the battle was 
thickest. In Germany the “Incomparable Canisius” stemmed the 
tide of heresy by his preaching and his controversial writings. 
The illustrious Andrew Bobola went among the Cossacks and 
nothing but martyrdom could put an end to his labors. England, 
too, with all her horrible and barbaric tortures, threatening the 
Jesuits, was saved from utter ruin by the heroism of the Sons of 
St. Ignatius. Campion and Oldcorne, Garnett and Gerard, taught 
the world that the old faith was not dead, that neither prisons nor 
chains, nor racks nor gallows, could separate the English heart 
from the faith of Jesus Christ. 

While the war was thus carried into the enemy’s country, the 
Sons of Ignatius were not inactive at home. Theologians, philos- 
ophers,, poets, orators, mathematicians, astronomers, physicists, 
arose in the ranks and with the cry, “For the Greater Glory of 
God,” succeeded in training the rising generations in the way of 
Christian morality and giving stability to governments that were 
tottering and showing signs of dissolution. Lainez, Toletus, Sua- 
rez, Bellarmine, Cornelius a Lapide, Lugo, Lessius--what grand 
intellects were theirs! Pallavicini, Henry More, John Bollandus, 
historians such as the world never had. Christopher Clavius, “the 
Christian Euclid” who has given us our calendar. Athanasius 
Kircher, the greatest physicist of his day. These are some of the 
names that occur to me when I reflect on the work done in Europe 
for the real reformation of Christendom. 

But how shall I speak of the work of conquest? “In every land 
their voice was heard and their words went forth to the ends of 
the earth.” Francis Xavier in India and Japan. Spinola succeed- 
ing him in Japan and winning millions to Christ. Anchieta, Claver 
Azevedo, the Apostles of South America, accomplishing what has 
been called the greatest feat in the history of civilization. In North 
America the work is well known. Bressani, Jogues, Lallemant, 
Breboeuf, Marquette, pioneers of the American Continent, who 
have won the admiration of even prejudiced non-Catholic his- 
torians. Even in our own beloved California, the Sons of Ignatius 
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were among the first ieee. why" they did not “continue, why 
they ceased from toil is already known to you. You know how 
it was with Christ the Lord. He went about doing good, and they 
persecuted Him. He toiled for the poor, for the outcast, and they 
accused Him of stirring up the people. He naturally gained a fol- 
lowing and He was said to ambition a kingship. He taught the 
only way—a hard way—for man to rise to God, and they crucified 
Him! It was the same way with the Society of Jesus. “If you 
were of the world,” said Christ, “the world would know its own, 
but because you are not of the world, because I have chosen you 
out of the world, therefore the world hates you!” 

When, after two hundred years of growth, the Society of Jesus 
formed what we might call a magnificent Temple, the abode of 
science, of virtue and of piety, reared in all lands for the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls, who would have thought it pos- 
sible that in a few years all this should suddenly change and that 
the stately and glorious structure, so important to public welfare, 
so vast and so massive that it seemed to stand by its own weight— 
should totter under repeated blows and at last rent and shattered 
fall in ruins to the ground? Yet this is what happened. 

Like her Divine Master she was accused of stirring up the people. 
She taught the youth of Europe as they were never taught before 
nor since. She gave them a love of literature, a thirst after scien- 
tific knowledge. She gave their minds a foundation in philosophy. 
She taught thousands of savages the ways of civilization, shielded 
them against the greed of explorers. She built refuges for the 
poor and the wayward—and she was accused of stirring up the 
people. She sent her sons into lands where nothing but martyr- 
dom awaited their labors, and where hardship and death and ob- 
livion were their lot. She made them vow eternal poverty so that 
whatever wealth fell to them as explorers and pathfinders was 
spent on others; and she was accused of seeking for power. Am- 
bition she had, but it was ambition to be an humble instrument 
in the hands of God for the betterment of humanity. True, she 
stood, at times, before kings and statesmen, but when she spoke 
in palaces it was to point out that there it is an evil thing to aban- 
don Christ the Lord. 

The only explanation of the suppression of the Society of Jesus 
must be sought in the words of Christ: “She was not of the 
world, therefore the world hated her.” The cry was heard “Away 
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with her—crucify her!” Misfortune came and like the waves of 
some stormy sea following in close succession and driving one 
another furiously onward, overwhelmed the Society, destroying 
it to its very foundations. 

Such a fact is not frequently mentioned as an indication of 
glory, but the Society of Jesus has few glories greater than this, 
that, like Jesus, her Master, she was crucified, unless perhaps it be 
in this, that like Him, she rose again from the dead and renewed 
her work for the glory of God. 

When you think of these peculiar characteristics of the Society 
of Jesus, how it was called into being to save the Church in her 
greatest need, how nobly the members answered the call, and not 
content with working at home, went forth into distant lands and 
won whole nations to the Church—you will understand what I 
meant when I said that, though membership in the Society of Jesus 
did not add any grandeur to the fifty years in religion, yet it has 
a peculiar feature, and that feature is its likeness to Jesus Cruci- 
fied. The event then is enhanced by the thought and you are given 
additional motive to rejoice on this day. 


III. Fifty Years in Exile. 


Now I wish to tell you something about these particular fifty 
years. You might have been tempted to say, as I delayed upon 
the glories of the past, that it was all very good and elevating, but 
these glories are lost in the dimness of history. They are not all 
lost. A little over fifty years ago there was a wave of persecu- 
tion, devastating the fair kingdom of Italy. There were men 
who saw not beyond the passing nothingness of this world, who 
understood not that with all her glories—glories in literature, in 
painting, in music, in sculpture—the greatest glory of Italy—the 
cause of her grandeur in every other line, the inspiration and the 
patron of her artists,—was the Eternal Throne of Peter from 
which the Pope rules and shall forever rule the world. They did 
not understand this and they determined to wage war upon the 
Holy Pontiff. What they did understand was that in such a war 
the first step was to do away with the body guard of the Pope. 
Thus a little over fifty years ago the Jesuits of Italy were driven 
into exile. Some of them were given their choice between exile 
and preferment, but like loyal sons of Ignatius they made answer: 
“You may take our homes from us, our colleges and our churches. 
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You may imprison us and slander us, but there is one thing that 
you can not take from us, and that is loyalty to the See of Peter 
under the standard of St. Ignatius.” 

You, my dear brethren of Santa Clara, take a legitimate pride 
in the career of Santa Clara College. She has but recently leaped 
into the front ranks of educational establishments as the University 
of Santa Clara. With God on her side, she fears no difficulties, 
no opposition, no lack of human resources. There is a great work 
to be done in this State and in this country and she is going to 
do her share of it. The country is glorious, it is prosperous, it is, 
I trust, as lasting as any human institution can be, but in order to 
secure this durability, this permanence, the country needs men— 
men in body, in intellect, and, above all else, men in soul. The 
endowments of body and of intellect might be dispensed with, but 
a nation can not endure without conscience and without morality, 
and there can be no morality, worth speaking of, unless it is built 
upon the groundwork of religion. 

When, at the recent dedication of the Carroll monument at 
Georgetown University, the Hon. Edward D. White, Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, was called upon to speak, he 
gave utterance to these significant words: “As I turn my eyes from 
this statue and this building (Georgetown University) I see with 
my mental vision the building upon the hill (United States Capi- 
tol). They seem to me one the complement of the other and when 
the work done here has failed and ceases to produce its effect, the 
work done there will pass away and our institutions will perish.” 

Never was utterance so true. The Hon. Chief Justice was not 
referring to Georgetown alone, he was referring to Catholic educa- 
tion generally. If then you take a legitimate pride in the work of 
Santa Clara University you must not fail to revere the memory of 
its founders. They were those heroic Italian exiles of whom I 
speak. You know them by name—Congiato, Nobili, Masnata, Ci- 
caterri, and the rest. They were heroic and loyal sons of St. 
Ignatius. You are accustomed to admire virtue. What is virtue, 
if theirs was not? No wonder the college which they founded has 
flourished and now promises to become one of the country’s best 
universities. 

This happened a little over fifty years ago. When they were in 
exile their former pupils were generous enough to follow them and 
join their ranks in foreign lands. Remember what I am trying 
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to do. I am trying to show you that during the last fifty years 
the Society of Jesus has not lost altogether the glory of being like 
to Jesus Crucified. Glorious was the exile of these men, and, in a 
sense, even more glorious was the heroism of their pupils who 
voluntarily followed them in their exile. ... I am speaking of the 
event and not of the man, but I may be permitted to say that among 
these last named, among these young men who followed the exiled 
Society of Jesus, there was a youth of good family, with worldly 
prospects and capable of feeling the enthusiasm which at that time 
filled the young Italian breast. A united Italy was proposed to him 
as a thing of the near future, the shaking off of Austria’s yoke 
was all but accomplished—there was a military tradition in his 
family and honors were offered him at home, but for the sake of 
Christ, for the service of Christ he said: “Italy, my native land, 
farewell!” To his mother, whom he loved, he said: “Mother, I 
am called. I must be about my Father’s business. We shall not 
meet again on earth, farewell!” To his sisters, both of whom are | 
still living—one for sixty years a Sister of St. Joseph, the other 
for forty years in the Order of St. Benedict—he said: “Sisters, un- 
til we meet in Heaven, good-bye!” And he set forth an exile. 
That was fifty years ago and the young man’s name was Aloysius 
Raggio—“If thou will be perfect, come, follow Me!” 

Dear Father Raggio—we congratulate you on this great day. 
We rejoice with you in the thought that for fifty years you have 
been a member of the Society of Jesus. We thank God for the 
many graces He has bestowed upon you, and we shall beg of Him 
to preserve you for many, many years. God bless you! 
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THE TRUE HAPPINESS 


SERMON PREACHED ON THE OCCASION OF THE CLOTHING OF MISS 
J. SEGRAVE, AT ORRELL MOUNT, WIGAN, MAY IQTH, I913. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE GORMAN, OF ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, WIGAN, 
ENGLAND. 


“Blessed is the man,” etc—First Psalm of David. 


That everything that acts, my dear brethren, acts for an end, 
is an admitted principle of all true philosophy. And since action is 
the expression and the outcome of existence, it follows that every- 
thing that exists is always acting for some definite end. It is a 
melancholy reflection that of all this beautiful and diversified crea- 
tion, as we see it existing around us, man, the lord of creation, 
alone fails, in many instances, to attain his full and adequate end. 
It is true, my dear brethren, that in common with all creation he 
must in some way, by the perfection of his nature, manifest the 
glory of God, and to this extent fulfil his destined end. Even the 
devils in hell do this by the beauty of their angelic nature which 
will never be taken from them. But man was made for some- 
thing more than this. He was made to be happy and to find in 
the secure possession of his true happiness the sum and completion 
of his natural perfection. And precisely because of this, man by 
the very force of his nature craves for happiness. No human 
being has ever been or ever can be free from this desire of happi- 
ness. It may be, my dear brethren, and we know it is a fact, that 
the interpretations men put upon happiness are widely different, 
but it is nevertheless true that the hope of happiness in some form 
or other, truly conceived or falsely conceived, has alike supported 
the saints in their fasts and vigils and, on the other hand, sus- 
tained the most abandoned criminals in the working out of their 
evil schemes. 

It is in this necessary quest after happiness that so many souls 
miss their true vocation, with consequences to themselves, disas- 
trous indeed in this life, but incomparably more disastrous in the 
life to come. A pagan moralist of the old Roman Empire, writing 
on the vanity of human wishes, declared that the prayer most fa- 
miliar to every temple was for wealth. And if to-day, two thou- 
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sand years after those words were written, the walls of the 
churches in which the men and women of our own times make 
their petitions could give up their secrets, would they not have pre- 
cisely the same tale to tell? We openly profess that God is our 
last end, the one object worthy of our whole and undivided affec- 
tions. We adore Him in our bodily attitudes and in the words 
spoken by our lips. But, deep down in our hearts, are we not often 
the unconscious worshippers of idols? 

The royal Prophet, David, my dear brethren, in the first of his 
Psalms, tells us that the true happiness and, consequently, the final 
destiny of man are to be found only in the service of God; and in- 
cidentally he draws for us a picture, full of the contrasts of light 
and shade, of the just man and the sinner. 

The just man, he tells us, is he who “hath not walked in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly nor stood in the way of sinners nor sat in the 
chair of pestilence. But his will is in the law of the Lord: and 
on His law he shall meditate day and night.” 

The just man, then, is he who is faithful to the law of God; 
who is faithful to the law of Christ and of her who takes the place 
of Christ on earth, His Church; who keeps the law of God, not in 
that half-hearted spirit that only indicates indifference to the in- 
terests of God, but who keeps it with all his heart. For “his will 
is in the law of the Lord.” Who is assiduous and persevering in 
his devotion to the law, for on the law, the Holy Spirit tells us, “he 
shall meditate day and night.” 

There are, my dear brethren, two things, particularly, which 
God demands from us. The first of these is a faithful and con- 
stant service: that we should serve Him in all the vicissitudes of 
life and fortune, in sunshine and in cloud, in health and in sick- 
ness, in matters of grave as well as in matters of little moment; 
that, in consequence, all our actions, even the most trivial, should 
be conformed to His holy Will, and that we should fly, as we 
would from a pestilence, from the slightest taint of sin. He re- 
quires of us in the second place a willing service: that we should 
serve Him spontaneously and cheerfully, not as though compelled 
of necessity to do so, from motives of love rather than from mo- 
tives of fear; that our relation to God in this service should be 
that of children to a father, not that of slaves to a master. 

If these are the characteristics of the truly just man, what are 
those which the Holy Spirit ascribes to the sinner? The sinner 
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is he who violates the law of God, and the Holy Ghost, with ref- 
erence to him, uses three different figures corresponding to the 
three different degrees of vice leading up to and culminating in 
the worst form of wickedness. There are those who allow them- 
selves to be led into sin by the counsel or bad example of the 
wicked, or by exposing themselves to other evil and external in- 
fluences ; and these are they of whom the royal Prophet speaks as 
“walking in the counsel of the ungodly.” And for those especially, 
my dear brethren, whose lot is cast amid the seductions of a sinful 
world, there are many opportunities of walking in the counsel of 
the ungodly. Even pursuits that are not necessarily sinful in 
themselves may easily become, to those who indulge in them in- 
cautiously, the occasions of spiritual shipwreck. Worse than those 
who walk in the counsel of the ungodly are those of whom the 
Holy Spirit speaks as “standing in the way of sinners.” Their 
hearts have been turned away from God and they sin freely of 
their own malice. They have grown obdurate in sin. They have 
taken up a fixed and settled position in vice, and so the royal 
Prophet speaks of them as “standing” in the way of sinners. 
While they were walking in the counsel of the ungodly there was 
always hope that they might be diverted from their evil ways into 
the right path, but now they would seem to be delivered over to 
a reprobate sense, and, were it not for the infinite mercy of God, 
their case would be well-nigh hopeless. For their vicious habits 
bring in their wake two almost invariable consequences, darkness 
of intellect and hardness of heart. The third and last of these 
various grades of sinfulness is to be found in those described by 
the Psalmist as “sitting in the chair of pestilence.” Not content 
with sinning themselves, they have assumed the role of teachers in 
the school of evil, the school of those who mock and scoff at piety 
and innocence, and this they do with the diabolical motive of lead- 
ing others into sin. This third and worst species of malice, my 
dear brethren, transforms man who was made for the service of 


God into the agent and minister of Satan, and frequently leads to 


final impenitence. 

We have here, my dear brethren, the bare lineaments, as they 
are traced for us by David, of the just man and the sinner. But 
this first Psalm tells us more than this. It tells us of the reward 
reserved by God for the just and the punishment that will be 
meted out to the wicked. 
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The first words of the psalm tell us that the just man will be 
blessed or happy. Blessedness or happiness, then, is to be his por- 
tion, and in a characteristic passage, rich in oriental imagery, David 
likens him to “a tree which is planted by the running waters: which 
shall bring forth its fruit in due season. And his leaf shall not 
fall off: and all whatsoever he shall do shall prosper.” In the 
gist Psalm David uses a similar comparison when he tells us that 
the just man will flourish like the palm-tree, the most noble and 
most majestic of all the trees of Palestine, which prospers for 
a term longer than the life of man and year by year brings forth 
abundant fruit. Like the tree, then, that is irrigated by the 
running waters, the just man shall receive into his soul the streams 
of sanctifying grace, and by the help of these life-giving waters 
will bring forth the fruit of good works; fruit that will be plenti- 
ful, for David speaks of the tree as bringing forth its own fruit, 
by which he signifies all that fruit that can be expected or hoped 
for from it. The fruit of the just man, too, will be fully developed, 
ripe and perfect, for it is like the fruit which the tree, planted by 
the running waters, brings forth in due season. This fruit of 
good works which the just bring forth consists above all in the 
abundant merits which they lay up for themselves in heaven. 
This is preeminently the advantage which comes to the just from 
their justice. But it by no means exhausts the measure of their 
reward. In addition to the supernatural fruits of a sanctified life, 
the just man will enjoy the reward of his justice even in a certain 
earthly way. For “his leaf,” says the Psalmist, “shall not fall off.” 
As it is the foliage that lends grace to the tree, that makes it an 
object of beauty to the eye and furnishes refreshment to those 
who seek its shade, so the Holy Spirit adorns the just with a cer- 
tain charm and sweetness of manner arising from their meek- 
ness and patience and the dominion they exercise over their pas- 
sions. We find this characteristic in the saints, a grace and 
amiability of bearing which in many instances even the fury of 
barbarians has been unable to resist. Lastly, the Holy Spirit tells 
us that all whatsoever he shall do shall prosper. St. Paul, in 
words that we ought to be thankful for, for they are full of con- 
solation to those who are trying faithfully to serve God, tells us 
the same truth when he says: “To those who love God all things 
work together unto good.” Prosperity, then, is assured to the 
just in all his undertakings, even though he do not prosper in the 
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eyes of the world; for, according to the false standard of the 
world, worldly success is the only measure of prosperity. 

In grim and vivid contrast to the portion of the just is the fate 
which the Holy Spirit assures us will overtake the wicked. For 
after speaking of the happiness and prosperity of those who are 
faithful to the law of God, the Psalmist continues: “Not so the 
wicked, not so; but like the dust which the wind driveth from 
the face of the earth.” The absence of rest and stability from 
their hearts, crying peace where there is no peace, their everlast- 
ing agitation of spirit, their remorse of conscience; all these things 
are represented by the dust which is blown hither and thither at 
the mercy of every breath of wind. This figure of the Psalmist 
reveals, moreover, the utter worthlessness of the sinner in the 
eyes of God, for what could be more vile, what more contemptible 
than the dust which the meanest of mankind tramples under foot? 
In the world the wicked may be considered great; they may pride 
themselves on their wealth and their position: they may scoff at 
the innocent and the devout: but what are they, my dear brethren, 
when they are weighed in the scales of God? “I have seen,” says 
David, “the sinner highly exalted and lifted up like the cedars of 
Lebanon. And I passed by and lo! he was not, and I sought him 
and his place was not found.” For the Lord knoweth the way 
of the just and the way of the sinner shall perish.” 

The teaching of Revelation on the true happiness of man, as 
unfolded in the first Psalm and emphasized in innumerable pas- 
sages of both the Old and New Testaments, is confirmed by the 
unimpeachable reasoning of the greatest intellects the world has 
ever produced. St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angel of the Schools, 
the great exponent of Christian philosophy in its most widely 
accepted form, shows us that man can never be truly happy as 
long as any natural craving of his will is left unsatisfied: that, by 
an innate law of his very being, his will must go out to everything 
that his intellectual faculty knows to be good: and that, as a 
rational being, endowed with a spiritual intellect, he is capable of 
knowing, imperfectly and inadequately, it is true, but nevertheless 
of knowing, the infinite and eternal Good. Therefore, the will of 
man must desire God, if not explicitly, at least implicitly, and, as 
St. Augustine expresses it, his heart cannot rest till it rests in Him. 
Finally, St. Thomas teaches us that the possession of God, which 
constitutes the true happiness of man and the accomplishment of 
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his eternal destiny, consists in the knowledge of God by the intel- 
lect followed by the love and enjoyment of Him by the will. The 
worldly-wise may ridicule this reasoning as the conclusions of 
Christian apologists, already determined for them by a so-called 
revelation, but they forget that the greatest minds in pagan phi- 
losophy, without the aid of any revelation, and by the natural light 
of reason alone, arrived at precisely the same conclusions as St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Plato, for instance, tells us that the true hap- 
piness of man is to be found not in the enjoyment of his body or 
of his soul but in the enjoyment of God; and Aristotle, speaking 
of the same happiness, says that it consists in the act of the intel- 
lect by which we know God. This supreme happiness for which 
man is destined is, it is hardly necessary to say, my dear brethren, 
only attained in its fullness in the Beatific Vision of God in heaven, 
where the human intellect is enabled by the light of glory to gaze 
immediately and directly on the Divine Essence in Its absolute and 
unchanging perfection: but it admits of a partial and imperfect 
accomplishment in the knowledge and love of God attainable in 
this life. To seek to know and love God is the duty of every 
Christian whether in the world or in the cloister, but this duty, 
admitting as it does of varying degrees of accomplishment, finds 
its most perfect performance in the contemplative life, which, in 
its unwearied absorption in the Truth and Beauty of God, ap- 
proaches more nearly than anything else in this world to the life 
of the blessed in heaven. 

We are here to-day, my dear brethren, to assist at the clothing 
of one who has chosen the contemplative life as her portion. The 
world deems such a life madness and its end without honor, but 
those who know, those who have tasted the sweetness of the yoke 
of Christ, see in her choice a maturity, a ripeness of wisdom that 
all the so-called wisdom of the world, if only it had the grace to 
see it, might envy. To-day, before God and His Church, she puts 
away the goods of this world with all the moral dangers that 
accompany their possession, with that craving for gain which, as 
one sees so often in the world, paralyses the moral life of man, 
corrupts his heart, stifles his conscience and drags in the mire the 
image of God within him; and in their stead she chooses poverty 
which Christ Himself has sanctified and ennobled by coming 
amongst us clothed in its rags. In place of that state of bondage, 
with all its anxious solicitude, of which St. Paul, in his Epistle to 
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the Corinthians, speaks as “dividing” the human heart, she chooses 
perpetual chastity, knowing that in this holy state she can best 
attain to that cleanness of heart for which Christ has promised that 
those who have it shall see God. 

And while the life she has chosen does not involve the extinc- 
tion of all individuality, as the enemies of the Church repeatedly 
assert, she does make sacrifice of her own independence in the 
generality of her actions, at least of such as are exterior, embracing 
entire obedience, that she may be in all things like to her Divine 
Master Who became obedient even unto death. 

Such a sacrifice, my dear brethren, is not without its bitterness 
to flesh and blood, and, therefore, to-day, while our good wishes 
go with Sr. Mary Michael into the cloister, our prayers will 
surely go up to God for her, that she may find, as our Divine Lord 
means she should find, within these hallowed walls that peace 
which passeth all understanding, the peace of Christ: that by 
fidelity to the letter and, above all, to the spirit of her holy rule 
of life, she may draw ever nearer to God, until, when that which 
is perfect is come, the contemplation of the divine Goodness and 
Beauty begun in faith shall continue in vision, when she will see 
God not through a glass, darkly, but face to face, and will know 
Him even as she is known. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XII. Mopesty—(Continued ) 


My dear Children of Mary: Having compared modesty to a 
chain of fortifications necessary for the defense of the purity of 
heart, we may now proceed to explain these fortifications, erected 
by modesty, that you may learn how to make successful defense of 
purity of heart. 

The various fortifications modesty erects to protect purity are 
to be found in our senses. If the senses are well guarded the soul 
will be safe. 

First there are your eyes that must be fortified by modesty. 

Guard your eyes. Keep them watchful for danger. And having 
discovered it, be on your guard, lest the danger overtake you. It 
is told of St. Aloysius that he never looked at the face of any 
woman excepting his mother. <A girl walking along boldly and 
looking in the eye every man she meets is in great danger of losing 
her purity of heart, if indeed it is not already lost. Shun books and 
plays you would not want your mother to see. You can take it 
for granted that they are not good for you if they are not good 
enough for your mother. 

Take notice of the expression of the eyes of the Blessed Virgin 
the next time you see her picture or statue. You will find that her 
eyes are either turned heavenward, to express the longing of the 
soul to be with God, or they are cast down to teach us that we must 
guard our eyes if we wish to preserve modesty. Only when the 
Blessed Virgin is shown with the Divine Infant, her eyes will be 
directed towards Him to show her great love for Jesus, and her 
willingness to intercede with Him in our necessities. There is but 
one exception I recall of all pictures of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and that is the Sistine Madonna, whose eyes have a mysterious, far 
away look. Its eye is neither heavenward nor is it downcast. It 
is the eye of a prophetess looking into the future, as though seeing 
there the vast multitudes of people who will rally around the stand- 
ard of her Divine Son. Let then the eyes of the ever Bless 
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Virgin Mary, as seen in her pictures and statues, be a lesson to you 
and keep your eyes at all times under control. Curb the curiosity 
of the eyes. The world will not perish if you do not see every- 
thing. There is no need of reading every book or seeing every 
play, even though some of your friends may think so. 

Another sense protected by your modesty is your hearing. 

Recall again to mind the various pictures and statues you have 
seen of the ever Blessed Virgin. You will find a shawl draped 
around her head, hiding her hair and her ears. Christian art aims 
to give us a lesson in this symbolism. We are given to understand 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary did not have her ears open to listen 
to all that was said. Following her example, you, too, must not 
wish to listen to all things that are said. Indeed, the less you hear 
of the wickedness that is now rampant, the better for you. It is 
said of St. Stanislaus that he fainted away whenever he heard an 
immodest word. His brother, Paul, was the very opposite. V’hen 
the two brothers studied at Vienna, St. Stanislaus was called a saint 
even then. Whenever Stanislaus approached and the conversation 
was not the purest, one of Paul’s companion’s would say: “Change 
the subject, the saint is coming.” Foul talk would cease whenever 
Stanislaus came near because his brother and his companions knew 
he would not tolerate such talk. Indeed, the saint avoided the 
frivolous companions of his brother whenever he could. The one 
brother, the modest one, is now honored all over the world as a 
great saint. His example is called in every language a model of 
conduct. Who would ever think of his brother, Paul, or who would 
ever think of considering his life an example worthy of imitation? 

Imitate the example of this saint. Never permit a single filthy 
word to be uttered in your presence. Give people to understand 
that you have no liking for doubtful and vulgar jests. When people 
know that such jokes are not pleasing to you, they will generally 
admire you for the courage you show in expressing your convic- 
tion. And supposing that some people may laugh at you or say 
you are old-fashioned or the like, supposing you are ridiculed, 
would you not rather be in the place of St. Stanislaus than in the 
place of his brother Paul? Most people, appreciating the righteous- 
ness of your conviction, will at least be decent in your presence. If 
they are not, keep away from them excepting where your work 
makes it necessary to associate with them. If you hold your ground 
and guard your ears well, you will, with the help of God, be kept 
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from all harm, even as Daniel was protected against harm in the 
den of lions. 

Your tongue is another sense that must be guarded. 

A French statesman has said that language was made not to 
express but to conceal our thoughts. In truth, it is never prudent to 
say all we know. Nor is it necessary to lie in order to conceal our 
thoughts. We should have the tact to keep silent if we have reason- 
able fear that a certain word of ours might hurt. An old-time say- 
ing is: Silence is golden. 

Never say a single nasty or double-meaning word. A remark 
that you would consider wrong within the hearing of your mother 
leave unsaid, even though your mother is not listening. Such re- 
marks are out of place also within the hearing of God and of His 
angels. Never repeat vulgar and coarse jests. Sometimes you 
may observe girls whispering something to each other that others 
may not hear. The fact that remarks have to be whispered makes 
them suspicious. If the conversation is honorable and decent there 
will be no necessity for whispering. Things that cannot be spoken 
of except in whispers had far better been left unsaid because whis- 
pering does not make right what is wrong. 

You are often warned to keep away from bad company. Bad 
company corrupts good manners. And I hope that none of you 
will be bad company for others of the sodality. 

Remember also that all your actions must be modest. Even when 
you are alone be at all times modest with yourselves, bearing in 
mind that our bodies are the living temples of God, and that God 
sees you at all times. 

There are people who have a mistaken view of modesty, and 
they see sin where there is none. It is no offense against modesty 
to keep your bodies clean if you do it with proper regard to 
modesty. God made our body, and if it was not beneath His holi- 
ness and dignity to create it, there can certainly be no sin in keeping 
that body and all its parts healthy and clean. As far as health and 
cleanliness are concerned, there is no wrong in taking proper care 
of our bodies. Things that are sinful take place outside of and 
contrary to that necessity. It is not necessary here to dwell on ac- 
tions you must avoid. God forbids them and punishes them more 
terribly than any other sin. 

And now there is another stronghold where modesty must gov- 
ern, the imagination. 
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The imagination, if rightly trained, is one of the greatest helps 
to urge us on to noble deeds. But, if we permit our imagination 
to run wild, it becomes a dreadful curse. Fire is one of the greatest 
blessings if kept within control. When fire gets beyond control, 
however, it is one of the most destructive scourges of mankind. 
Now you will ask, how are we to control and direct our imagination, 
and the answer is: Feed it with truth and not with delusion. 

Why is it that little girls, still going to school, are pondering over 
the looks of their future husband? Why will they dream strange 
dreams all day, and neglect their work? Why is it that girlish play 
has no longer charm for them? Why are they dull and indifferent? 
The truth is they have filled their little silly heads with the delu- 
sions they gathered from trashy stories and novels. Their imagina- 
tion has been so saturated with cheap romance that these girls fairly 
rave about their wonderful heroes. The poor things imagine that 
some prince or millionaire’is waiting for a chance to fall upon 
his knees before them, and all such rubbish, and, of course, what’s 
the use of working? 

Feed your imagination on truth! I do not say that all novel 
reading is of evil. A good novel, read after we have done our 
necessary work, is often a great treat. But if you were to eat noth- 
ing but sweet dessert, you would soon undermine your health. And 
novel reading, if done to excess, will have a similar harmful effect 
upon your mind. If the work you have to do leaves you some 
time to read, it will be better for you to read the life of some saint. 
You can find more instruction in the life of St. Francis Xavier, or 
St. Francis de Sales, or of St. Elisabeth of Hungary, and even 
far more interesting reading, than in many a popular novel. Then 
we have Catholic magazines to cater to the tastes of Catholic people. 
We have good books, instructing us in our holy Faith or leading 
us on to a more perfect life. Unfortunately, in many Catholic 
homes these books are laden with the dust of ages, while sensa- 
tional novels show all the signs of diligent reading. 

Nourish your imagination with truth, for a well-directed imagina- 
tion will be of greatest help to you in fostering lofty ideals and 
noble aims. It will open up to you God’s beautiful world, it will 
show you virtue in the beauty with which God clothes it, and will 
make you disdain the glitter and tinsel of this erring world that 
is so apt to mislead us, if imagination gets beyond the control of 
modesty. 
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BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XXXVI. DEFAMATION OF CHARACTER 


My dear Boys: When you wear your Sunday clothes you are 
very careful not to soil or tear them. When you have your every- 
day suit on, you care little what you do. You run, jump, roll on 
the ground, and play ball, not caring whether you soil or tear your 
clothes by sliding to a base. If you do soil or tear them you think: 
Well, there is not much lost. But, when you have your Sunday 
clothes on, you act with great caution. Your Sunday suit has con- 
siderable influence upon your actions and general bearing. Now, 
the consideration the Sunday suit requires of your outward actions, 
the consideration of character, or good reputation, requires of our 
interior life. 

People without a good reputation are like boys without Sunday 
clothes. Neither cares very much what is done, since there is noth- 
ing much to lose or spoil. People, however, that have a reputation to 
live up to, are careful in what they say or do. Like the boy with 
his Sunday suit, they have something to look out for. 

A good reputation, then, is one of the most valuable possessions 
of aman. He may have money in the bank, he may have all kinds 
of precious stones and jewels, may own shares in railways, he may 
be proud of his health, his strength, his family, his home, his talents. 
But all these possessions are as nothing in comparison to his good 
name. Ask him which he would rather lose, his wealth or his good 
name, and he will answer: “I would rather lose all I have than for- 
feit my good name.” It may be easy for him to make another for- 
tune, but to regain a good name or reputation that has once been 
lost is extremely difficult. If he were asked whether he preferred 
his good reputation or his health, he will tell you he would sooner 
lose his health. For with care and the skill of a doctor he may re- 
gain his health, but to regain a lost reputation is next to impossible. 
If he were asked whether he would not rather lose his good name 
than his life, he would say: “I will rather sacrifice my life, for 
without a fair reputation life itself is worthless.” You know, boys, 
as well as I, that many boys have no.good reputation. Their faults 
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and vices are by no means hidden. They commit them openly, 
even boast of them. But can you call them happy? Does anybody 
who is respectable say a kind word for them? Are they not mis- 
trusted and watched? Do you not know as well as the rest that 
the future of these boys will in all probability be spent in jails and 
prisons, that even their graves may proclaim their unfortunate 
lives? You see, then, that a life without a good name is a useless 
and unhappy life. Man has nothing in this whole, wide world that 
he appreciates more than his good reputation. With this thought in 
mind, you will be able to understand, at least to some extent, what 
a cruel wrong it is to injure or take away the good name of another. 
By taking his money you obtain something. By taking away his 
good name you are not richer by a single penny, yet you take from 
him the best he has,—the thing worth more to him than all his 
money, and health, and life itself. 

Now the question arises: How can one injure or take away the 
good reputation of another? 

In the first place, we injure the reputation of another by expos- 
ing his hidden faults. You are well aware of the fact that all of 
us have faults. We are ashamed of them, try to keep them hidden, 
try to overcome them. Such is the endeavor of all that are well dis- 
posed. The hidden faults that Tom, Dick and Harry have are 
theirs. No one else has any business exposing them, because every- 
one else has faults of his own. And, if he thinks anything of his 
good name, he will try to keep his own faults hidden and try to 
avoid them. But here we have to take account of poor, weak 
human nature which is tempted to hide its own faults by calling 
attention to faults of others. It is likewise easy to increase the 
number of our hidden faults, instead of lessening them from year 
to year. And so it happens that, while trying to save our good 
name, we are inclined to harm the good name of another. To ex- 
pose the hidden faults of others means making them public or open 
faults. Again it is a weakness of human nature to spread rather 
the faults of others than their good qualities. No matter what 
good a man may accomplish, his motives will be questioned. The 
work itself will be belittled. The more it shines forth as a work 
of living faith, the more it will be hushed up and ignored. But let 
a good man make the least false step and it will be made public 
fast enough. The evil tongues will wag and wag and say: “Why, 
so-and-so always pretended to be so good—and just listen to what 
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he said, what he did.” And even this will not satisfy the wicked 
tongue. The next remark will be something like this: “If so-and-so 
has done this, you may be sure it was not the first time. He did 
worse than that,—only it was not found out.” This brings suspi- 
cions upon suspicions. Thereafter, if it is at all possible to connect 
his name with evil, even when there is no probability or even pos- 
sibility—his reputation will be assailed and gossip grows to calumny. 

As an excuse for gossip it will sometimes be said that the fault 
exposed was a real fault. “It is nothing but the truth.” Granting 
the fault to be a real fault, that does not entitle us to publish it. We 
too, have some real faults, yet we will scarcely feel inclined to 
give anybody permission to spread the news all over the town. If 
we are not by our office or relation responsible for the behavior of 
others, their faults need not worry us. The less we speak and 
even think of them, the better for us. It may, however, be well to 
remark at this time that there are two instances when we are al- 
lowed to talk of the hidden faults of others. If you know of a boy 
who is addicted to a particular sin, especially if it be some mortal sin, 
either of two ways are open to you. If you think you have influ- 
ence over him or that he would take it in good part, you may call 
him aside at suitable time and give him a kindly talk about the 
fault of which he is guilty. Then argue and reason with him, try 
and convince him that he is doing grave injustice to himself, and 
that you are actuated only by a motive of charity in talking to him 
about it. If you, however, have reason to fear that your kind ad- 
vice will not be taken in good part, it will be advisable to report his 
conduct to the teacher, if he still goes to school, or to ris parents if 
he has left school. But if you know that his parents are lax and 
that they approve of everyt..ng their boy does, it may not be pru- 
dent to inform them. Very likely they know the shortcomings of 
their boy. In that case all you can do is to pray for him—and keep 
silent. 

If you have been guilty of exposing the hidden faults of others 
you are bound to make restitution by speaking to those who heard 
you about the good qualities of those injured. Even then you 
have reason to fear that the injury your talk caused will not be 
entirely remedied. Some of your listeners certainly spread your 
remarks or even added to them. Your talk may have had a far 
greater reach than you ever expected. Therefore make it a rule 
never to talk about the faults of others. 
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The injury that may result from exposing the hidden faults of 
others is certainly bad enough. But a still greater injustice and in- 
jury is committed when, instead of exposing true faults, we invent 
faults of which they are entirely innocent. This is called calumny. 
When people suffer by having their secret faults exposed, the par- 
tial loss of their good reputation may be looked upon by them as 
a temporal punishment of their sin. By calumny, however, we 
cause another to suffer innocently a part’! loss of his good name 
or his entire good reputation. The victim has done nothing to de- 
serve such a loss. A case of this kind was called to my attention 
some time ago. A poor man had found work as nightwatchman in 
a factory. The wages were small, but they fed the man’s family 
of six. One day the manager heard it said that this man had been 
seen drunk. Without giving him a chance to explain or defend 
himself, he was discharged and his family starved for nearly two 
months before he could find other work. He applied at several 
places, but was told he could not get work on account of his bad 
reputation. He never found out his accusers and he was entirely 
innocent of the charge of drunkenness. The injury the innocent 
man and his family had to suffer was extreme. From this one 
example you may see what it means to make good an injury of 
this kind. In this case the guilty party would be bound to get the 
work back for the poor man, and also pay him the loss of wages. 
The guilty party owes an apology to the innocent sufferer, and must 
retract his lies with all those to whom he passed the lie. The full 
restoration of a reputation is almost impossible for two reasons. 
In the first place no man likes to confess that he is a liar. It is ex- 
tremely hard for any man to say: “I have said this, but I must say 
I have told you a lie. The man is innocent of the charges I made.” 
The other reason is the unwillingness of the people to believe the 
truth in such cases and their readiness to spread evil reports. Behold 
how the wind scatters the leaves of a tree. Yet it would be far 
easier to collect the scattered leaves of the tree than to trace the 
course of a calumny. People may know many good points of a 
man, but they will never be talked about. But only a hint of his 
wrongdoing, whether true, or false, and the news will be spread 
willingly. Yet, unless we repair the injury, as far as it lies in our 
power to do so, we cannot expect to have the sin of calumny for- 
given. The fact that it is humiliating to expose ourselves as liars 
does not excuse us from retracting a calumny. 
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Hence, my dear boys, just as you wish no one to question your good 
name, be very careful never to ir ure the fair name of another. 
Whenever you hear companions talk against an absent one, take his 
part even though you may have some suspicion that what is being 
said is true. Even though what they say is true, they have no 
right to speak against him. And if their charges are without foun- 
dation, are groundless suspicions or downright lies, you have all the 
more reason to take his part. That will free you from responsibility, 
and help to avoid the many evils resulting from calumny. If you 
have common sense, your judgment will tell you to steer clear of 
a crowd of slanderers. When you have turned your back, they 
will probably attack your fair name. Hence, the less you have to 
do with such people, the better off you are. 








PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the ‘Acts of Pius X. 


Rearrangement of the various Roman seminaries. Erec- 
tion of the new Lateran Seminary. 

Plenary and partial indulgences granted to members of 
the society whose title is “Infantes diligentium.” This so- 
society has for its purpose the care and education of neg- 
lected children. Directors are accorded special faculties 
for blessing religious articles, and Mass offered for a dead 
member is like unto a privileged Mass. 


From the Congregation of the Holy Office 


A priest having the necessary faculties to impose the 
scapular can bless by one sign of the Cross all the scapular 
medals which the faithful have with them at the time 
whether visible or not. Scapular medals can be blessed 
for those not yet enrolled, but are of value only when one 
has been enrolled. 

Secular Franciscan Tertiaries do not by the recitation 
of twelve Paters, Aves and Glorias fulfil all obligations 
contracted by belonging to this or other societies. 

The indulgences annexed to articles blessed by the Pope 
and given by him to the faithful are those contained in 
the catalogue published by the Congregation of Indulgences, 
August 28th, 1903, unless the Holy Father expressly names 
others at the time of the gift. 

The Indult allowing general absolution to the third order 
of St. Francis has been extended indefintely. 

The following prayers of St. Vincent Ferrer, imploring 
the grace of a happy death, are enriched with 300 days’ 
indulgence daily, and can be applied to the souls in pur- 
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Miserere mei, Deus: et exaudi orationem meam (Ps. IV, 
v. 1). 

Miserere mei, Domine, quoniam infirmus sum: sana me, 
Domine, quoniam conturbata sunt ossa mea (Ps. VI, v. 2). 

Miserere mei, Domine: vide humilitatem meam de in- 
imicis meis (Ps. IX, v. 13). 

Miserere mei, Deus, quoniam tribulor: conturbatus est 
in ira oculus meus et venter meus (Ps. XXX, v. 9). 

Miserere mei, Domine: vide humilitatem meam de ini- 
micis meis (Ps. IX, v. 13). 

Miserere mei, Deus: quoniam conculcavit me homo: tota 
die impugnans tribulavit me (Ps. LV, v. 1). 

Miserere mei, Deus, miserere mei: quoniam in te confidit 
anima mea (Ps. LVI, v. 1). 

Miserere mei, Domine, quoniam ad te clamavi tota die: 
laetifica animam servi tui, quoniam ad te, Domine, animam 
meam levavi (Ps. LXXXV, v. 3). 

Miserere nostri, Domine, misere nostri: quia multum 
repleti sumus despectione (Ps. CXXII, v. 4). 

Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto: Sicut erat in 
principio, et nunc, et semper, et in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen. 

Oremus 

Domine Iesu Christe, qui neminem vis perire, et cui num- 
quam sine spe misericordiae supplicatur, nam tu dixisti ore 
sancto tuo et benedicto, omnia quaecumque petieritis in 
nomine meo, fient vobis; peto a te, Domine, propter nomen 
sanctum tuum, ut in articulo mortis meae des mihi integri- 
tatem sensus cum loquela, vehementem contritionem de 
peccatis meis, veram fidem, spem ordinatam, caritatem per- 
fectam, ut tibi puro corde dicere valeam: In manus tuas, 
Domine, commendo spiritum meum; redemisti me, Deus 
veritatis, qui es benedictus in saecula saeculorum. Amen. 


From the Congregation of Rites 


The prayers at the end of Mass can be omitted after 
such Masses as the Ordination Mass, first or general Com- 
munion Masses, Confirmation Masses, or Mass pro sponsis, 
when these Masses are said with some solemnity or some 
other holy exercise follows immediately, while the priest 
remains on the altar. 
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From the Congregation of the Index 


The following have been condemned : 

Luigi Renzetti, “Lotte umane; romanzo di vita russa.” 
Roma, IQII. 

Sebastian Merkle, “Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der 
katholisch-theologischen Fakultaten” (‘“Akademische Rund- 
schau,” Leipzig, oct. et nov. 1912). 

L. Laberthonniére, “Sur le chemin du catholicisme.” 
Paris, 1913. 

— Le témoignage des martyrs.” Ibid, 1912. 

Stéphen Coubé, “Ames juives.” Paris, s. a. 

M. D. Petre, “Autobiography and Life of George Tyr- 
rell.” London, 1912. 

H. A. van Dalsum, “Er is geene tegenstelling tuschen de 
beginselen van de fransche Revolutie en die van het Evan- 
gelie.” ’S-Gravenhage, 1912. 


From the Sacred Penitentiaria Apostolic 





The plenary indulgence of the Jubilee can be gained as 
many times as the conditions are fulfilled. The other fa- 
vors, such as absolution from censures, from reserved cases, 
commutations and dispensations, can be obtained only once. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
GREGORIAN ALTAR 


What is the meaning of the Gregorian Altar? 

Answer.—lIt it a privileged altar; that means to say, that any mass 
offered on that altar for a certain soul detained in purgatory will ob- 
tain the deliverance of that soul, not by reason of justice, but because 
of the Mercy and Liberality of God who accepts the vicarious satis- 
faction. The Congregation of Indulgences gave the following reply 
on July 28th, 1840, to the above question: “Per indulgentiam 
altari privilegiato aduexam, si spectetur mens concedentis et usus 
potestatis clavium, intelligendam esse indulgentiam plenariam, quae 
animam statim liberet et omnibus purgatorii poruis; si vero spec- 
tetur applicationis effectus, intelligendam esse indulgentiam, cujus 
mensura divinae misericordiae beneplacito et acceptationi respon- 
det.” The good work or indulgence offered in behalf of the defunct 
is offered per modum suffragti, but it has back of it the intercession 
of the Church. It is the belief of the Church that God will not 
turn a deaf ear to the intercession of the Spouse of Christ. The 
Altar of St. Gregory, which is the Altar used by the holy Pontiff, is 
in the chapel of the Church of St. Gregory at Rome, on the Coelian 
hill. The saint during life had a great devotion to the Holy Souls, 
and there is a widespread belief that he obtained from God the 
favor of liberating by his intercession any soul for whom he prayed. 
After his death the faithful adopted the custom of having masses 
said on his altar, piously trusting to his intercession for the efficacity 
of their prayers. In 1884 the Congregation of Indulgences declared 
that this was a pious custom and one which met the approval of 
the Church. In due time the Holy See constituted the Altar of St. 
Gregory a privileged one. Since then the Supreme Pontiff has 
designated other altars throughout the world and has annexed to 
them the indulgences granted to the Altar of St. Gregory at Rome, 
at the same time placing them under the special intercessory power 
of that saint. These altars are the Gregorian ad instar altars. 
Hence, masses said on these altars for a soul in purgatory will be 
offered with all the intercessory power of the Church and the saint 
for the immediate deliverance of said soul. It is confidently be- 
lieved that God in His mercy will grant the petition thus made. 
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1 
The Congregation of Indulgences has likewise approved the tri- 
cenarius Gregorianus or thirty-day mass, that is mass offered for 
thirty consecutive days but not necessarily on the same altar, or by 
the same priest, for a definite deceased person. These masses are 
not privileged. This is a.long-standing custom with the faithful, 
who, relying upon the practice and the intercession of St. Gregory, 
hope that the sacrifice offered as a suffragium under these auspices 
will bring more certain and more abundant fruit to the soul de- 
tained in purgatory. 




















